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Dis@ples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is incorporated under the laws of Illinois as “a corporation not for pecun- 

iary profit.’ It therefore has no capital stock, no individual owners. Private persons do not benefit by its earnings. 
According to its charter its profits are to be appropriated to the cause of religious education as represented in the work of 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, colleges and other organizations that promote Christian progress through Christian 
culture. In lieu of private stockholders members of the Society are named by local churches and Sunday-schools. Any 
church or school purchasing $100 worth of literature or merchandise from the Society is thereby entitled to name one 
member. A church or school is not limited in the numbcr of memberships it may earn, and is entitled to one member 
for each membership certificate held. In every meeting of the Society each member is entitled to cast one vote. Credit 
coupons are issued from time to time for all purchases of literature or merchandise amounting to five dollars or any 
multiple of five dollars. Upon presentation to the Society’s office of $100 worth of these coupons a membership certificate 
is issued. Membership certificates cover a period of five years, at the end of which period a new series of certificates 


is issued, based upon patronage then current. The meetings of the Society are held annually. The executive 


management of the business of the Society is committed to a board of directors who are elected by the Society at its 
annual meetings. The Society itself at its annual meetings determines to what agencies or institutions its profits 
shall be appropriated. The first annual meeting will be held after 200 membership certificates have been issued, at 
the time and place of the next succeeding General Convention of Churches of Christ. The directors and other officers 
will make to the Society at its annual meetings full and complete reports of the affairs of the Society. Honorary 
members of the Society may be appointed on account of service or counsel and all who aid in establishing the Society by 
purchasing its bonds are called supporting members and are entitled, until their bonds are retired, to the same rights and 
privileges, including the vote, as the regular members appointedby churches and Sunday-schools. The plan of organiza- 
It gives to the churches and Sunday-schools the 
power to say what kind of a house this shall be, and who shall manage it. It puts not only the profits but the property 


It brings down to a reality the ideal of a brotherhood 


tion thus puts the enterprise completely in the control of the people. 


and the policy in the hands of the churches and Sunday-schools. 
publishing house In a word, the Disciples Publication Society is a thoroughly mutual, unselfish and democratic organ- 
ization, from whose affairs private control and the motives of private gain have been effectually barred. 


It is worthy the support of all Christian 


Its sole aim is 
to advance the cause of religious education and serve the Kingdom of God. 


people 























Two Certain Rich Men A Book Review 


J, Pierpont Morgan wrote a considerable statement of theology FRANCES WILLARD: HER LIFE AND WORK, by Ray 
into his will, and left mills to his own kin. His gifts to charity ‘Strachey. Here is a new life of perhaps the greatest American 
during life had not been large for a man of his wealth, his bequests Woman in the nineteenth century by an English woman, Mi:s 
for benevolence were inconsiderable. William W. Borden wrote into Ray Strachey, who in her preface declares: “I started to write 
his will his confession of faith in God, the Bible, the Trinity, the this book as an outsider, and a critic, as one who should judge 
life unblinded by loyalty or affection. But I have not 


Deity of Christ, and the atonement on the cross, and left his mil- of her 


lion to religious work. There was not very much difference in succeeded. I am not an outsider any longer, but a follower an! 
the doctrine set forth in these two remarkable wills. There was 2 friend.” There have been many attempts to sketch Frances 
a difference in the way the creed bore fruit in sacrifice. Borden [E. Willard.* She herself attempted an autobiography. But the 


first gave himself in the personal consecration of his life to mis- sketches heretofore have been more or less partial and partisan, 
sionary work, and dying left his treasure where his heart was. and Miss Willard’s own autobiography was confessedly in the 
It is not the duty of every rich man to give away his wealth interests of the great temperance movement with which her il- 


ot 


and go as a foreign missionary. The wealth of the world ought Jlustrious name will forever be associated. After the deluge 
not to pass wholly into the hands of those who are not Christians. Willard bibliography a few years ago, one picks up this English 


The world’s greatest enterprises should be managed by those who Woman's judgment of the American woman with something like 


have learned the method of Christ. But wealth is stewardship, and a rare interest. 
the time has come for all rich men and all men who are not rich Miss Strachey, the granddaughter of the author of that devo- 
to know that truth. The real confession of faith in Christ is tional classic, “A Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life,” shows very 
a reminder that He who was rich for our sakes became poor that clearly that she had immediate access to Miss Willard’s letters, 
we through his poverty might be rich. journals and private papers. She shows also that her famous 
grandmother's influence and advice were not disregarded. But 
best of all, Miss Strachey shows a sturdy and consistent independ- 
New Diphtheria Antidote ence that stamps itself particularly in her selection of material. 
She evidently attempted to portray the real Frances E, Willard, 


Prof. Emi] von Behring, of Berlin, in a lecture before the medical ; 
not as her friends saw her nor as her enemies imagined her, but 


congress at Wiesbade as ek sc od ¢ ow anti ») iph- s 
( ess at Wiesbaden, last week, described a new antidote for diph- |. .),, really was in all the weaknesses and strengths of her 


theria. It consists of ; i eo ip ris Xin and ¢ xin, 
_ — $8 of “ mixture of diphtheria toxin and antito phenomenal personality and career, Miss Strachey suceeeded ad 
which, unlike the old Behring serum, is harmless and has a more ; ; ; : 
last fect mirably. Her portrait is not an impressionistic one, but a critical 
asting ( 
» Deo one With charming simplicity and grateful condensation, she 


The professor said he was ready to provide private hospitals with 
the serum, but was anxious that accurate observations should be 
made as to its effects. If these experiments were as successful as 
the first ones it would be possible, he said, to immunize many peo- 
ple during an epide mic of diphtheria. 

A Marburg doctor said he had inoculated a child with the serum 
and had then transferred the culture to another person. This was 
the first case known of immunization by human serum, 

“The discovery of Prof. Emil von Behring will prove a wonderful 
success,” declared Dr. W. A. Evans, health commissioner of Chicago, 
“It will solve one of the greatest problems with which physicians 
have to combat in diphtheria cases. If he has succeeded in mixing 
the diphtheria toxin with antitoxin it will prevent to a great extent 
the spread of the disease. The antitoxin simply affects the diph- 
theria toxin, but has no effect on diphtheria bacilli. If toxin can 
be administered with antitoxin the bacilli will be destroyed. It 
will prevent diphtheria as vaccination does smallpox.” . 


A nll pending in Kansas legislature providing that “when two 
trains approach a crossing both shall stop, and neither shall go 
ahead until the other has passed by,” could hardly be called pro- 
gressive legislation—Wall Street Journal. 


has drawn a life-like portrait against'a real background of the 
sturdy days in which Miss Willard lived, moved and had _ her 


being. Her work is notable for its viewpoint, its spirit and its 


literary method. It is an adequate appreciation of a notabl 
woman. 

Lady Henry Somerset contributes the introduction to the book 
under the heading “An Impression.” It is a beautiful tribute 


from a loving friend and co-worker. The element of hero-worship 
is apparent. It is difficult to imagine anything more gracious, 
more tender, more sympathetic, even more extravagant. Unwit- 


tingly, Lady Henry Somerset's introduction clearly shows the 
difference of an appreciation of Miss Willard by an “outsider” like 
Miss Strachey, and an “insider” like herself. For this very reason, 
Miss Strachey’s portrait of Miss Willard will be accepted all the 
more unquestionably by the critics, 

But to read Miss Strachey’s book will do more than give the 
reader an accurate and critical idea of Miss Willard. No one can 
read it, without adding faith to faith, love to love and hope to 
hope [It makes the reader braver and better. No good life is 
ever lost Its goodness passes on to enrich other lives. Miss 
Strachey has passed on a beautiful life, and we, who have read. 


are grateful. Bernard Gruenstein. 
[New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., $1.50, net.] 
» 
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The division of the human race into two sexes 
is the most interesting and significant fact in the 


social life of the world. It is a permanent fact. It 
implies the division of labor, and involves mutual 
recognition and honor. No man is a true man who 


does not hold woman fn high esteem; no woman 
can be a true woman who does not reverence man- 
lLood. On this 
rman for woman and woman for man is founded the 


stability 


mutual affection and reverence of 


liome; but that foundation attains a greater 
in the fact of parenthood and the common love of 
father and mother for childhood. 

That fathers 
dren and bequeath to them opportunities 
tives for usefulness is the most important element 


and mothers should love their chil- 


and incen- 


in human progress. No one generation lives long 


Whether any one man is happy or miserable, good _or 


lad, is a question not indeed unimportant but of 


vastly less importance than the question whether he 


gives to the next generation a fair start in life. 


[It makes fathers 


the human race has had, 


great difference what kind 


has, and is to have. One 


crying need the present, as of all generations, is 


that there should be real fatherhood in the world, 


realize their duties as fathers 


that 


that more men should 


and give to their children element of virile, 


stable character which never can be quite complete 
in households where the double responsibility of 
training falls upon the mother. 


likely 


that the major share of responsi- 


Nevertheless it is true today, and is to be 


true in the future, 


bility for the training of the young rests upon the 


mother. The burden of the two halves of the hu- 
man race finds its balance in this adjustment. What- 
ever a woman is able to contribute to the world 


wage-earner, as an educator, as a writer of prose 


or verse, or as a member of any art or craft, her 
greatest possible gift to the world is that of mother- 
hood. gift 


world than that of perpetuating righteousness through 


No greater can possibly be made to the 


personal contribution to the life of the comirg 
generations, 

In a very real sense it is true that no nation has 
any larger duty than that of providing good mothers 
Whatever affects the health, 
womanhood has its im- 


tor the future. the vir- 


tue, the moral influence of 


mediate effect on manhood and permanent influ- 


ence on childhood. 


that we should know as 


rather 


It is surprising 


The Faith of Our Mothers 





WILLETT , . EDITORS 


much as we do about the childhood of the Bible 
characters, So many of them come upon the stage 
in full maturity we should hardly expect that the 
1arrative would go back and that we should know 
as we do of the influence of mothers 
But 
of a considerable group of men whose 


in as many cases 


upon their children. Timothy and Samuel are 


only types 


character and greatness we are able to trace in no 


small measure to their faithful mothers. Through- 


out the history of the Christian church it has been 


su. Augustine, greatest of the church fathers, be- 
came the man he was through the prayers of Monica, 
his faithful mother, redeeming him from a wayward 
yeuth. Constantine who turned the Roman Empire 
from heathenism to Christianity saw in the skies the 
vision of the cross, but another vision was his also, 
fidelity 


queathed to him by his mother, 


earnestness be- 
Washing- 


ten and Lincoln and Garfield paid glad tribute to the 


the vision of and Christian 


Helena. 


influence of their mothers in making them the men 
they afterward became. The Roman mother, Cor- 
nelia, could say of her sons, “These are my jewels,’ 


and train them-.into the great tribunes whom we 


know as the Gracchi. Much more may a Christian 


mother rejoice in her motherhood as ffording the 


opportunity for an influence second to none in ad- 


vancing the progress of the world. 


* * * 


Henry Drummond pointed out that the progress 
ol hfe upward seemed to have had as its goal the 
He taught that the 


world had risen from small and pitiful and repulsive 


creation of a race of mothers. 


things in proportion as motherhood in its higher 


meaning had come into the life of the world. The 
larger meanings of motherhood are still to be dis- 


closed. The problem of the future in no small part 


is the problem of an adequate motherhood for the 
race. 


Most men who have any worthy ideals in life, or 


who are reclaimed from unworthy ideals, cherish in 


their hearts some holy vision of a mother’s faith. 
Mothers’ Day is a new festival among us. For 
a few years only have we worn the carnation on a 
day in May in especial honor of motherhood. The 
day deserves a high place in the calendar of the 
saints. It deserves to be held in high honor for 


sake. 


“Blessed art thou among women,” 


Mi ither’s 
said the angel 


to one mother. 


[he angels are whispering that 
same word everywhere in the ears of beautiful moth- 


erhood. 


y 
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Value and Duty of Early Training 


Dr. Blimber asked six-vear-old Paul “if he would like to have 
them make a man of him.” Paul replied, “I had rather be a 
child.” It is the right of a child to be a child. The Blimber 
method of training denied this right. “A child!” exclaims another 
of the characters of Dickens, “When was I a child? What child- 
hood did you ever leave to me | was a woman—artful, designing, 


mercenary, laying snares for men—before I knew myself or you, or 
even understood the base and wretched aim of every new displa) 
I learned.” 

rhe imagination is one of childhood’s most precious possessions 
The child is greatly wronged whose instruction is wholly of the 
matter of fact kind. A writer on education says: “The liveliest 
conscious activity in childhood is fancy; the little creator creates 
his own world, and lives, and moves, and has his being in it 


Myths, parables, fairy tales, have made children and childish peo- 


ple happy throughout the ages. Myths and fairy tales are the sure 
signs of the upturning of the hearts of little ones to God. The 


proper function of fancy in intellectual life is spirituality. Spiritual! 
truths are hidden in the precious honey of stories.” 

rhe cramming process is still destroying the hopes of youth. 
Its evils are described by Dickens in words that ought to be 
read repeatedly by all who have anything to do with the teaching 
of children. “Dr. Blimber’s establishment was a great hothouse, 
in which there was a forcing apparatus incessantly at work. Al! 
the boys blew before their time. Mental green peas were produced 
at Christmas, and intellectual asparagus all the year round. Math- 
ematical gooseberries (very sour ones, too) were common at un- 
timely seasons, and from mere sprouts of bushes, under Dr. Blim- 
ber’s cultivation. Every description of Greek and Latin vegetable 
was got off the driest twigs of boys, under the frostiest circum- 
stances. Nature was of no consequence at all. No matter what a 
yvoung gentleman was intended to bear, Dr. Blimber made him 
bear to pattern, somehow or other. This was all very pleasant 
and ingenious, but the system of forcing was attended with its 
usual slight disadvantages. There was not the right taste about 
the »remature productions, and they didn’t keep well. Moreover, 
one young gentleman, with a swollen nose and an excessively 
long head (the oldest of ten who had “gone through” everything) 
suddenly left off blowing one day, and remained in the estab- 
lishment a mere stalk And people did say that the doctor had 


rather overdone it with young Toots, and that when he began to 


have whiskers he left off having brains.” 
That children should learn to love God and man is the wish of 


the pious parent. This wish may express itself in formal instruc 
tion But love is not communicated by definition. The place for 
the child to learn what love is is the home. It learns love not only 
by being served, but by being taught to serve. The mother in one 
of Kipling’s stories is so foolishly fond of her son that she never 
opposes his slightest whim. As a consequence, the boy is about as 
worthless and disagreeable as he can be. By a fortunate accident 


he is swept off an Atlantic liner, picked up by a fishing boat, and 
kept among the fishermen until the boat returns to land with its 


load of fish. The captain did not believe the boy’s story that his 

father was very rich; he told the boy what he would give for his 
: . A : 

work and he made him earn his money. The boy found out the 

meaning of life and was started on the road to success, You 


cannot teach children how to love unless you teach them how to 


do something useful. 


The formal instruction of the church must be supported by its 
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practical work. The minister whom the children love because of 
his interest in them and because he understands them has the first 
qualification of a church leader. The Sunday-school teacher thinks 
of the children before she thinks of the lesson. The lesson is 
selected for the sake of the children. Life, not logic, is first. If 
church leaders talk of justice and merey on Sunday and deny by 
their conduct on other days that they believe God is just and 
merciful, children soon discover the inconsistency, and they are 
influenced by the practice more than by the preaching. Idle gos- 
sip, carping criticism, and exhibitions of uncontrolled temper need 
attention before we come to the question of formal teaching. The 
latter is necessary but too much is expected of it. The school 
and the church are blamed for results due to parental and com- 
munity folly and sin. (Midweek Service, May 14. 2 Tim, 3:14-15; 


Prov. 22:6.) 8. J. 


The Heroic in Men 


Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley, who is one of Chicago’s most effective 
social workers, spent two weeks in the flood afflicted districts of 
Ohio. On his return home he told his Bible class how the flood 
and its dangers gave opportunity for the heroic in men to mani- 
fest itself. He said: 

“The reason more people were not killed, the reason that the 
ten thousand estimate was not finally realized, was, I believe, due 
to unusual deeds of heroism, and everybody performed such deeds. 
[I want to tell you of one instance or two. There was a fellow 
known as ‘Sailor Jack. He had been a cowboy and worked about 
ships. When this flood came up he broke his way through the 
roof of a house. There were four girls marooned across the street. 
The streets were raging torrents; and it is astonishing to see the 
street in front of your house, where your children have played, a 
perfectly innocent, unsuspecting sort of a street, become the worst 
torrent that you ever saw, worse than the pioneers had to deal 
with, and have the top of your porch used as a landing dock, and 
see bodies of people and horses and debris sailing down the stream 
in a turbulent mass. 

“This fellow got up on the top of the house. He had a rope 
and he lassoed the chimney on the house across the street; then 
by means of the rope he went across the street and got the girls 
out, and then went about saving more people. The reason why 
the tramp became a hero on this occasion is easy to understand. 
It was easy sailing for him to ride the roofs of houses. It was 
easy compared with riding on the trucks of railroad cars. There 
were numerous instances where such men as that got busy and 
saved anywhere from five to ten, twenty or thirty people. That 
was repeated all along the line.” 


The Side of the Road 


There was a man who came into Jerusalem one day, arriv- 
ing some hours later than he intended, and perhaps suffering 
somewhat in the day’s marketing for the time he had lost. He 
was not a popular man in Jerusalem, anyway, being a Samari- 
tan, and no one showed him any favor over the counter for the 
good deed he had done. Business was business, then as it is 
now; supply and demand, profit and loss, these reckoned little 
with the benevolent causes of his delay. He was a dollar poorer 
to the end of his life, to say nothing of a hotel bill for which 
he had made himself responsible at the inn toward Jericho. And 
he had not been hunting for trouble. He merely saw a man by 
the roadside, wounded and naked and in need of his help. And 
to his everlasting glory he helped him. It was a few yards out 
of his way toward Jerusalem to where the poor fellow lay; but 
it was in the straight road to heaven. Jesus said that man, 
though not very orthodox, had discovered the real meaning of 
half the moral law, and that he who would obey that law of God 
and inherit eternal life, should go and do likewise. That man, 
with no great pretense of piety, took his duty to his neighbor 
as part of the day’s work. It was all the better for that. If 
anyone commended him, he merely replied that he had not given 
the matter much thought; the poor fellow lay, not a mile away, 
but by the side of the road right where he could not choose 
but see him, and he helped him as a matter of course. Thank 
God for the religion that comes as a matter of course. It not 
only travels the road of life with a good reliable tread, and 
lends its horse on occasion to the man who is down, but it has 
proprietary rights in the inn, and established credit beside. 

The Inn of the Good Samaritan is maintained by the patronage 
of those whose business takes them over the Jericho road; and 
those who help their fellow men. The innkeeper, who is not keep- 
ing an inn for the mere pleasure of it, has not chosen that location 
without some thought of the responsibilities of the situation. He, 
too, in his way, is a philanthropist, a self-supporting helper of those 
who travel toward Jerusalem, 

In the beginning of the Sixth Book of Homer, a character is 
described of whom it is said, “He was a friend to man; and he 
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lived in a house by the side of the road.” Now, that is a fine 
and ample biography! 
“Axylus, hospitable, rich and good: 
In fair Arisbe’s walls (his native place) 
He held his seat, a friend to human race. 
Fast by the road, his ever open door 
Obliged the wealthy and relieved the poor.’ 


’ 


But Sam Walter Foss translated the deeper thought of it thus: 


“Let me live in a house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 

The men who are good and the men who are bad, 
\s good and as bad as I. 

I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 

Let me live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 








Our Readers’ Opinions 











IBSEN’S ETHICS CHRISTIAN, NOT PAGAN, 


Editors The Christian Century: I have read with great interest 


vour excerpt from the paper of Charles A. Elwood that was read 
at the Disciples’ Congress. It is a stimulating paper full of 
timely observations that ought to set us all thinking., And | 
for my part want to thank the author for what he has done, 
Yet I cannot help thinking that he has done one man to whom he 
refers a great injustice, I refer to the case of Henrik Ibsen. Here 
s what the author says of him: “There is growing up a literature 
n western civilization today which is totally regardless of Chris- 
tianitv. which either derides or ignores it. I do not mean Chris- 
tianity as a theology; I mean Christianity as a system of ethics. 
The plays of Ibsen might be mentioned,” éte. 

| cannot believe that this judgment on the part of Dr: Elwood 


th his keen appreciation of facts can rest on first hand knowl- 


Ibsen's plays as a whole, I do not wish to take the space 


to discuss the subject except to say that before you make 
ur mind to label Ibsen as a non-Christian writer read 
vourself “Brand” and “The Emperor Julian.” His chief plea in 


hoth of these works is for an appreciation of the ethies of the 

iss, the way of self-sacrifice, as opposed to the popular substitu- 
vy theories of the death of Christ. It is a well-known 
lhsen’s inspiration to writing came mainly one of the 


tiona Tact 


that from 
ost original religious geniuses of the last century, Mr. Kirkegaard, 


evangelist, and a profound thinker on the subject of Christian 


ethics. It is unfortunate that the average American reader ap- 
aches Ibsen from his later prose dramas without a knowledge 
the poetical and lyrical works of his earlier period. I know 

» greater moral tonie than the systematic reading of Ibsen. 


And to class him with the un-Christian writers of the last century 
injustice to stalwart de- 
best in the ethies of Christianity, 


. it only a great one of the most 


noblest and 
such a label 
that to my 


enders of what is 


the result of will doubtless be to proseribe his 


mind needs him sorely. 


H. J. LOKEN. 


trom an age 

Berkeley, Calif. 

EPISCOPALIANS, 
Your 


DISCIPLES AND 

ors The Christian Century: 

\ | 24 on the recent meeting of our 
New York 
other members of the 


editorial in the 
Unity 
vreat 


( entury 
Commission with 
comes as a surprise to m 


feel 


scopalians in 
am sure the Commission must 
about it. It p 
lature of our 


You 


have not 


upon a wholly erroneous conception 


roceeds 
conference and the significance of the resolu- 
seem to gotten The 


seen the report referred to in that paper, 


assed, have vour data from 
man, I 

ng from some phrases used in the Century 
facts. These “Australian 
the light they 

When the 
issed unanimously, ete.,” it simply 


The 


signed speaks for 


report vou 


. . 
Resolutions 


een misled as to the 


we taken up and discussed for throw on the 


problem of Christian unity, report says they 


that the motion 
which the 


means 
resolution members 
itself 


re not to commit themselves to the 


sider them was passed. 


Commission and shows how careful 


‘Australian Resolution 
isis for tnion between the Disciples and the 


Episcopalians, 


solved: That without committing themselves individually to 


rejoicing in and welcoming such a defini! 


bet Ween 


resolutions, yet 


to bring about these portions of the Chureh 


‘ St, 


reunion 
they express their sympathy with the 
s movement, and the hope that oa 
the careful 
ountry.” 


general 
effort may re- 
communions of 


purpose 
similar 
consideration of the different 

Commission expresses its sympathy with the general move- 

n Australia and the hope that similar efforts may be at- 
pted in this country. Could it do than that? Not for 
moment did men think of the “Australian 


less 


our 


tesolutions” as 
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We 


a basis for union between the Disciples and Episcopalians, 
are not far enough along yet for the consideration of any definite 
union. We are getting acquainted with one another. We 
are trying to find, each what the other believes and just what his 
point of view’ is. We have committed nobody to anything as 
yet. We are hoping when we come to know each other there may 
be some disclosed. Your assumption that 
we were a lot of in the hands of the wily Episco- 
palians, that we were blindly led as sheep to the slaughter, and 
complacently sat there and allowed our jugular veins to be cut 
without protest, betrays an obtuseness on the whole situation that 


basis of 


avenue of approach 


“innocents” 


is unpardonable. 


In our discussions so far the Episcopalians have manifested a 


most commendable spirit. They have been much more ready and 
in the interests of unity than the 


Louisville Convention, 


willing to make concessions 
Disciples. As Bishop Vincent said in 
“The Episcopalians are going into this union movement 
they are led by the Spirit of God, and they are not asking where 
they will be when they come out.” Here is a splendid abandon to 
spirit that 
our confidence. 

If such conservative and cautious approaches as our Commission 
on Unity has already made are to be met with such broadsides 
of misinterpretation and your recent editorial, we 
had better as a people go out of the union business and take up 


our 
believing 


the union challenges our admiration and deserves 


criticism as 


Sincerely yours, 
York City. 


some more hopeful task. 


Central Church, New JAMES M, PHILPUTT. 


[The report of the conference printed in The Christian Century 


hand of the Disciples’ 


was received from the secretary of the 
Commission, and our criticism Was based upon this report, not 
upon the Churchman’s statement. There are some variations be- 


tween the two the Episcopalian version including, for 


administration of the 
To this and other varia- 


reports, 
instance, a rccolution coneerning the Lord’s 
Supper as limited to the ordained clergy. 
tions we made no allusion. 

If Dr. Philputt will read again the authentic Disciples’ version 
that the 
as a basis of procedure.” 
Creed Nicene 
for any further formulated Christian 
needed” in the united The 
did not represent the conference as adopting a “basis for union,” 


he will see resolutions “were passed unanimously 
In the second resolution the Apostles’ 
“as an adequate basis 
truth that 


Century 


Creed are set down 
statement of 
church. 


and the 


may be Christian 
in the words of its own report, as adopting 
the resolutions as a “basis of procedure” toward union. 

And contention is that 
lutions do not proceed” backward 
to a type of theological issues which the Disciples long ago aban- 


but we did represent it, 


fundamental and earnest these reso- 


“proceed” toward union; they 


our 


doned and in which few of us could work up much, if any, 
interest today. 

Apart from the question of “orders” which bulks so large in 
the resolutions, the Disciples will net admit for a moment that 
the Nicene Creed is an adequate basis, or any kind of a_ basis, 
for a statement of the creed of the united church. The faith 
of the united clivrch will be cast in entirely different form from 
either the Apostles’ Creed or the Nicene Creed, and to hark back 
to those venerable formularies of the ancient church is to con- 
fuse the issue which Disciples, among other factors, have been 


teaching to get the modern church at last to see, 
dene, that thé 
them- 


able in a century of 


fo assume, as the Commission seems to have 


reservation expressed n the clause, “without committing 


resolutions,” protects the resolutions 
Disciple 
Our objecton is to the 


selves individually to all the 


against candid criticism by _ their brethren is entirely 


vnoint of our criticism. resolu- 


whole . 


illuminate the 


to miss the 


tions as a well them. 


as to particular statements in 


They do not pathway along which Christian unity 


is coming. 

We shall have to take Dr. Philputt’s 
Episcopal commission to concede 
these 


I 


the willingness 
the Disciples. 
reveals not the slightest 
Philputt 


word for 


of the more than 
A search of 


this 


eighteen resolutions 


hint of concession which Dr. commends, 


spirit of 


If Dr. Philputt or any other member of the Commission can 
point out a single Episcopalian concession in the series of resolu 
tions he will do much to change The Christian Century’s senti 


ments toward the whole affair. But, as we pointed out, the Dis 
ciples conceded much, and did not get so much as the tacitly 
promised complimentary reference to their baptism doctrine in 


return! 

We do not 
a “lot of 
tainly 


like Dr. Philputt’s Commission as 


having 


picture of our 


‘innocents’ ” their jugular veins cut, and we ce 


intended in our article no suggestion which such a 


picture could be prefer it to the 
Dr. Philputt’s vigorous protest compels us to draw, namely, 


upon 
conclusion 
that 
Disciples Commission do, honestly 


hung: but we much 
he and the other members of the 
having the significance 
they are alleged by the conference to possess, 


and seriously, regard these resolutions as 


In short, we would 
much prefer to believe that under the courtesies of the situation 
our greatly esteemed brethren had blurred in 
their thought than to believe that they had actually 
abandoned the position of the Disciples of Christ —Tur Errors. ] 


become somewhat 


processes 
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The Drexel-Biddle Bible Classes 


The name of Anthony (Tony) J. Drexel-Biddle is a familiar one 


to two classes of newspaper readers, That class of readers de- 
voted to the society column is familiar with it, by reason of the fact 
that Tony is the aristocratic scion of one of the bluest-blooded 
families of Philadelphia. For years he was the Beau Brummel of 
Philadelphia. His name Was invariably “among those present” 
on every imaginable social occasion and function, And_ then, 
strange to say, there is not a red-blooded sport in the United 
States that does not know that Tony Drexel-Biddle is the best 


amateur boxer in the United States. Tony would consider it 
boy's play to put on the gloves with a man like Jim Corbett or 
Bob Fitzsimmons. He is six feet tall, a wonderful athlete, and 


up to three years ago was considered on both sides of the Atlantic 
Ocean “a dead game sport.” 

It happens that Tony belonged with his people to the parish 
of Holy Trinity Chureh (Protestant Episcopal) in Philadelphia, 
where the broad-minded Doctor Floyd W. Tomkins leads as rector. 
One day three years ago, Tony went up to Dr. Tomkins and 
frankly admitted that he was wearied and bored with society life 
and that the life of a sport nauseated him. It almost floored the 


good rector! Tony asked Dr. Tomkins for something to do to 
make life worth living. The minister gave the erstwhile sport 
a class of three young men in the Sunday-school, “one of the 
three being an absentee.” Tony put energy into the work, the 
same sort that he puts into his monthly private boxing bouts. 
Dr. Tomkins inspired him with evangelistic zeal. In a very few 
weeks, Tony's class grew from two to forty. He became en- 
thusiasti At last he had found something worth while to do. 
He conceived the idea of organizing young men’s classes all over 
Philadelphia to be run on the same basis The idea vrew like 
wild fire. The Drexel-Biddle Bible Classes may now be found 
all over the United States. The constitution is very simple. 


Any Bible class in any denomination can become a member simply 
by registering at headquarters Social and athletic features are 


prominent. The common brotherhood and sisterhood of all Chris- 
tians is emphasized, There are now actually 300 Drexel-Biddle 
classes and 12,000 members, including affiliations in Scotland and 
Australia Recently the second annual anniversary services filled 
Trinity Church, Boston, where Phillips Brooks preached so fa 
mously for many years. Three bishops and clergy of all de 
nominations participated. Tony has gone about from one ex- 


clusive society gathering to another and has explained his 
enthusiasm for the modern Bible class movement and its great 
remedial value for the ennui of certain society folk. Tony 
Drexel-Biddle certainly has “made a _ hit.” 


° ° ee 
A 1600th Anniversary in Roman Catholicism 
The present year, 1913, has been set apart by Pope Pius X, as 
the anniversary of the alleged Christianization of the Roman Em- 
pire. By the Edict of Milan, 313 A. D.. Constantine proclaimed 
religious liberty It is also supposed that Constantine was con- 
verted in the same year by his famous “In hoe signo vinees” vision 
but like many other Roman Catholic historical statements this is 
& pure supposition, supported by a few unreliable church historians. 
The greater probability is that Constantine himself did not be 
come a Christian prior to 323 A. D., two years before the Council 
of Nicea he himself invoked. The present pope’s setting apart this 
vear as the 1600th anniversary of a supposed event evidently is 
capricious and arbitrary, and apparently for two purposes : first, 
to prick the Italian conscience over his alleged civil wrongs: 
second, to convey the impression of antiquity of the present Roman 
Catholie Church rhat the present Roman Catholic svstem was 
non-existent in the days of Constantine is evidenced by the fact 
that Constantine, as emperor, assembled the Council of Nicea in 325. 


and presided over its deliberations, and not the “pope” named 


the papal list of popes as St Sylvester | 


Nervy Evangelist Fights Fire With Fire 


Doctor Henry W Stough of Wheaton. Ill is not only an 
eminent Presbyterian evangelist at the head of his own party 
of helpers, but a nervy and a resourceful one, as the liquor in 
terests have discovered in Elmira, N. Y.. a town of 40,000 in- 
habitants Dr. Stough pitched into the liquor question of E! 
mira. It happens that a woman, Mrs, Harriet. Rathbone, not 


only owns a big local brewery there but actually owned fittv-eight 
of the 150 licenses, when the law allows a limit of only fifty 
two Dr. Stough denounced the traftic, and immediately John -. 
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Hassett, business superintendent for Mrs. Rathbene, as it later 
developed, hatched a conspiracy to ruin the reputation of the 
party, after libel suits had failed to silence Dr. Stough. The con- 
spiracy was no less than an attempt to besmirch the reputation 
of the evangelist’s leader of song, Professor D. L. Spooner, and 
the evangelist’s pianist, Miss Hester Cartwright, who travels with 
her father in the Stough company. Warrants were sworn out, 
The singer and the pianist were arrested: by the police, when the 
two chanced to be alone together in their practice room for five 
minutes. It was calculated that the evangelistic party would 
hurriedly leave Elmira, in total disgrace. Here was fire sure 
erough, but the nervy evangelist decided to meet the fire with 
fire. The arrest was made on the last day of the meeting as 
planned, but Dr. Stough announced he would continue his meet- 
ings until his two associates were tried and vindicated. The 
trial came on. Intense excitement prevailed. The prosecution 
of course fell down, and the case dramatically ended by a Burns 
detective arresting a liquor spy with $500 in his pocket which 
he had just offered to a juror for standing out against acquittal, 
While in jail, it was proved, Miss Cartwright was besought to 
sign an alleged “confession.” Instead, she prayed for vindication, 
with magnificent courage. In«two minutes, the jury returned a 
verdict of acquittal. The church people were now solidified. An 
organization was effected, and now both the chief of police and 
the brewery manager are scheduled for criminal trials. In the 
meantime, liquor laws are being enforced as never before. 


Three British Visitors 


Prof. James Stalker of Aberdeen, Scotland, has accepted an invi- 
tation to deliver a course of lectures on religious psychology at the 
Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va., in April of next year. 

For the important Haskell lectures this year, Oberlin Seminary 
has invited Rev. Hastings Rashdall, canon of Hereford, Fellow of 
New College and lecturer in Oxford. He is one of the best-known 
writers in Great Britain, has been honored by a Litt. D. from 
Oxford and is a preacher to the university. The lectures, which deal 
with Oriental literature in its relation to the Bible and Christianity, 
will be given April 10-17. 

The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Aberdeen is expected to arrive in 
America soon to visit his brother, the Rev. John Forbes Mitchell, 
deacon in charge of St. Paul’s Church, Warsaw, Ill. The Bishop 
will be present at the General Convention in October. He will also 
be the Hale lecturer for 1913 in the Western Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. The Bishop was in South Africa during the Boer War, 
and has traveled extensively in India and the Orient. This will 
be his first visit to America. He has not had the pleasure of meet 
ing his brother since 1905. 


Is the Catholic Church Catholic? 


The following interesting paragrapi is from Thayer’s “Cavour 
and his Times.” 

“The Church which assumed to be Catholic was, first of all, Ro- 
man. Since the Dutchman, Adrian VI, died in 1523, every pope has 
been Italian; and although by actual census, the nominal Catholics 
in Italy have never numbered more than one-fourth to one-sixth of 
the Catholics throughout the world, yet the majority of Cardinals 
have always been Italians, and the chief offices at Rome have been 
filled by Italians, This small, compact, adroit body has been able, 
generation after generation, to persuade the faithful in all lands 
to contribute to its aggrandizement and wealth. For centuries, pope 
after pope amassed a great fortune to be bequeathed to his bastards 
or his kinsmen. Rome is dotted with palaces, each of which is a 
monument to the successful rapacity of some pontiff. Many of the 
collections of paintings and of sculpture were bought with the mites 
of widows and the oblations of devotees who had little idea that 
their pious offerings would be spent on pagan art or on pontifical 
luxury.” 

Voltaire said of the Holy Roman Empire that it was neither holy 
nor Roman nor an empire. Is the Catholic church really Catholic, or 
is it Italian? 


Will the Episcopal Church Split? 


Thomas Nelson Page stands as high in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church as in the world of belles lettres. He is probably the most 
distinguished layman in that church, now that J. Pierpont Morgan 


has passed away. For years his has been a familiar face on the 
floor of the General Convention, and next fall his will be a powerful 
voice in the deliberations of that body in New York City. Any- 
thing from his pen, literary or religious, commands immediate at- 
tention not only inside, but outside, his church. In The Chureh- 
man (New York City) of April 19, Mr. Page has contributed more 
than two solid pages of reading matter “On Changing the 


Name of the Protestant Episcopal Church.” While, of course, one 
familiar with the various types and schools of that church, can 
clearly see the old-fashioned, Virginia churchmanship of the “low” 


and evangelical construction, vet Mr. Page fairly rises above the 
prejudices of his own partisanship, and takes a broad, statesman- 
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like view of what is undoubtedly the most alarming crisis ever 
confronted by the Protestant Episcopal Church. We cull some 
choice paragraphs from that article published at a psychological 


moment : 
“Here we may direct attention to the fact that of those who 
clamor for a change of name, their objection is not to the term 


Episcopal, but to the term Protestant—all of them. Whenever we 
trace their objection to its source, we find them gnawing at the 
root of Protestantism. Yes, as said of late, “The 
depends upon the word Protestant.” On that we stand. All 
this tinkering with the name of the Church is an assault upon Prot- 
I simply want to say that I am a Protestant, and I pro- 
pose, please God, to remain Protestant. The people of this Church 
are Protestants and we say to the clergy that though 
they may vote a change of name, they cannot take the people with 
them. They will simply split the church. 

“[ am, I think, a fair representative of the Protestant Episcopal 
layman, and I, for one, shall not be led out of the Protestant Episco- 
It is endeared to me by too many sacred associations, 
I know where the pati: 


has been issue 


issue 
estantism. 


solemnly 


pal church. 
But if T leave, I shall not stop on the way. 
leads, and I prefer an openly-declared leader to others who are eager 
to fall in at the rear but are afraid to acclaim the flag. Gentlemen 
who would change our name should be warned that they cannot 
take the laity of the Protestant Episcopal church with them 


perhaps a considerable 


as a 


A portion, of course, will go 
tion—but they will inevitably find that 
hold the plain declaration of Protestation in such reverend regard 


whole. por- 


a considerable portion also 


that they will only have split the church and burdened themselves 


with a perpetual contention, No divisions are so disastrous 43 
divisions in the Church, and this division will be their work. | 
confess that when churchmen in our church engage in work which 


is obviously undermining that which they were sworn to protect, | 
At the end of every one of these uncandid 
a little pil- 


grow out of patience. 


attempts certain of the disappointed leaders perform 


grimage to Rome, and that is where they ought to be.” 








International Co-operation in Religion. 

The Baptists of Japan are appealing to their brethren in America 
for funds with which to rebuild at the tabernacle burned 
the other day at Tokyo, when 3,300 buildings were destroyed and 


once 


15,000 persons made homeless. They want to make it an in 
stitutional church, with modern conveniences and improvements, 
as it has a strategic location in the business section and student 


The 


commemoration of 


the structure will be re- 
the sixtieth anniversary of the 


quarter of the city. rebuilding of 


garded as a 


opening of Japan to civilization by Commodore Perry. The sum 
of 50,000 yen ($25,000) is needed. 
Bishop Blyth Retires. 

After twenty-five years of missionary labor in the holy city 


of Jerusalem, Bishop Blyth will retire from his remarkable labors 
at the age of eighty. His retirement takes place next Septem- 


ber, and in connection with it the Bishop of London has issued 


an appeal for a testimonial commensurate with the magnitude 
of Bishop Blyth’s wonderful work among the Jews of Jerusalem. 
This testimonial proposed is a fund of about $17,500 from the 
entire Anglican world, with which fund two schools, one for 


boys and one for girls, will be erected as a part of the famous 
Collegiate Church, the center of Bishop Blyth’s labors. For twenty- 
five years, Bishop Blyth has been among the most noted mis- 
sionaries to the 55.000 Jews of Jerusalem. He the fourth 
Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem in 1887, some forty-six years after 
that bishopric was founded. , . 


became 


New Methodist Brotherhood Secretary. 
_Dr. William Sherman Bovard, a native of Indiana, recently 
vice-president of the Methodist College at Chattanooga, is the new 


president of the Methodist Brotherhood, in succession to the late 
Dr. Fayette L. Thompson, who died about a year ago. Dr. Bo- 
Vard’s pastoral experience was gained in both Maine and Calli- 
fornia. He is one of six brothers, all ministers in the Metho- 


dist Church 
colleges in 


Two of these brothers are presidents of Methodist 
Southern California and Montana, and a third is edi- 
tor of the California Christian Advocate, published in San Francisco, 


New Hotel for Salvation Army. 


The Salvation Army has purchased the building on the Bowery, 
New York (¢ ity, midway between Chatham and Cooper Squares 
This will be used as a cheap but wholesome hotel for working men 
—one of a net work of such agencies in all the large cities of 
Ameri a. This building has been secured as a part of the scheme 
‘oO honor the memory of Gen William Booth, founder of the or- 
sanization, and will be called The Salvation Army Memorial 
Hot Its height is ten stories and the total floor space is 18,720 
square feet. The number of rooms, which are separate from one 
another, is 634. One-half of these have outside windows. There 
will be elevator service, electric 


lighting, 


two separate stairways 
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and two fire The institution was formally opened on 


April 7. 


escapes. 


McAll Mission in France Celebrates. 

The famous Protestant McAll Mission in Paris, France, in which 
many Americans are interested, is twenty-five years old. On April 
16 this notable anniversary was observed at a luncheon in the Fort 
Pitt hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. No less than 375 persons representing 
twenty-eight of the leading churches, were present. Addresses were 
made by Dr. W. L. McEwan, pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church, Bishop Whitehead of the Protestant Episcopal Church ana 


George T. Berry, general secretary of the McAll Mission in this 
country. Plans were made for a new $30,000 building in Paris, and 
announcement was made that $25,000 was already subscribed. The 


Pittsburgh churches alone give about $1,000 a year towards this 
famous work of the Presbyterians. 


Methodist Episcopal Plan Criticised. 

The Christian Intelligencer reports not a little 
among the Methodist Episcopal church friends in the use of the 
plan of episcopal supervision which was authorized by the 
Conference of 1912. It adopted what is called the provincial 
located bishops in central cities and placed under 


dissatisfaction 


Gen 
eral 
system, that is, 
their supervision the work of the respective dioceses for four years. 
The arrangement is found fault with thing, it 
appears to conflict with the idea and practice hitherto of the “gen- 
eral superintendency,” and there is also said to be some restiveness 
It is predicted 


because, for one 


among pastors because of administrative practices. 
that the 


changed at 


plan of locating the bishops, as described, will be 


General 


new 


the next Conference. 


Christian Union Made Easy. 


The Universalist Leader has a very simple remedy for the present 


state of affairs in Protestantism, so simple that it is a wonder 


no one ever thought of it before. All that every deyomination 
would have to do to become united with each other is just strike 
out the word “denomination” from its vocabulary, and substitute 
the word “department.” In that way, there would be only one 
church or denomination, with many departments. There would be 
but one Chureh of Christ, with such departments as a Baptist 


Department, an Episcopal Department, a Presbyterian Department, 
a Methodist Department, and a Disciples’ Department. Annihilate 
the word “denomination.” and, presto! there would be no denomina 
Universalist 


tion, merely departments. easy! 
brethren try it on themselves for five years, and at the end of that 


period tell us all about it. 


How Suppose our 


Billy Sunday’s First Big City. 


Evangelist Billy Sunday will start an eight weeks’ evangelistic 
campaign the last Sunday of next December in Pittsburgh. This 
will be his first effort in a metropolis. He will stay in Pittsburgh 
longer by two weeks than he has ever stayed elsewhere. Details 


for the Sunday campaign are not yet complete. There is rivalry 
among the various sections of the city as to where the Sunday 
located. But Mr. Sunday’s wishes in the mat- 
weight in reaching a decision. 


tabernacle will be 


ter will have much 


New York Baptists to Have Headquarters. 

The Baptists of New York City have accepted a bargain that 
will end the vagrancy of its denominational offices. Dr. 
Haywood’s Collegiate church has offered its valuable property to 
be disposed of for the erection of a $750,000 building; the remain- 
ing sum above that so provided, to be secured by the Baptists 
of New York City. The Baptist brethren, with a sharp eye 
for business, snapped up the offer, and it is now confidently ex- 
pected that commodious and accessible rooms for denominational 
well as a fit auditorium for the church, will 
New York City have something like 
the Ford 

Rev. Henry C. Mabie, D. D.. 
eign Mission Society, has ended his world tour in Germany, where 


torever 


aecommodation, as 


soon be provided. will now 


Tremont Temple or suilding of Boston. 


formerly secretary of the Baptist For- 


he is beimg featured in many religious circles. 

Doctor Francis L. Patton, president of Princeton ‘Theological 
Seminary and former President of Princeton University, will retire 
from active work the end of the present scholastic year. He is more 
than He served as president of 
University from 1888 to 1902, when he was succeeded by Woodrow 


years of age. Princeton 


seventy 
Wilson, the first layman ever to become its president. 

A. C. Tapley, railroad agent at Haverhill, Mass., is a deeply reliz 
ious man who has solved the problem of what to do with his Sun- 
when of course he cannot go to church. He solves it by hold- 
Sunday afternoon on the platform 


days, 
ing evangelistic services every 
of his station. He gets preachers to preach the gospel. If a preacher 
sould happen to discuss some theological or critical or sociological 
problem, Brother Tapley rises up in meeting and tells the unfortu- 


nate preacher to come back to the subject! 
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DR. WILLETT’S 


MISSION TOUR 











Tientsin 


It was our hope that we should be able to Visit Port Arthur 


on the way from Korea to China. The interest of the place ol 
the great siege is sufficient to draw in that direction all who can 
spare the time to make the visit But from there one must 
e ithe make the journey to Tientsin by ship across the Gulf of 


Chih-li, or take the long rail trip north again to reach the North 
China Railroad. We learned that the journey by water was un 
certain. owing to the floating ice, and as we did not Wish to 
double the railway trip, we reluctantly abandoned our plan. Our 
Japanese guide assured us that nothing could prevent his visiting 
the place where for eighteen months he had served in the trenches, 
waiting for the capitulation 

We had to stay at Shan-hai-kwan over night. The ordinary 


trains do not run through from Mukden to Tientsin, but stop for 


the night at this place on the Chinese line There is nothing 
of particular interest there In fact all you can do to make the 
enforced stop of anv significance is to walk or drive out three 


miles to the place where the great Chinese Wall once came down 


from the mountains to the sen Here those ancient monarchs of 

the land, almost as far back as the beginnings of our Christian 

era, began to build this vant structure which is worthy to be 
rile imon the mders of the ancient world 


Stupendous Piece of Engineering. 


That portion « the wall wh came to the coast at Shan-hai 
as been destroved But back a mile or two from the 

shore it can be traced, and up the mountain side it climbs with 
regular but majestic lines till its towers, which recur at short 
distances, stand out against the sky in imposing strength. It 


seems almost inconceivable that a structure like this, thirty to 
sixty feet high, twenty to thirty feet broad at the top, and widen- 
ng out at the base t ive greater strength, should take its way 


over mountain, ravine and plain, completely around the northern 
forder of ancient China for a distance of more than twenty-five 


hundred miles In comparison with this stupendous piece of en- 
vineering, this colossal structural task, the building of the pyra- 
mids of Egypt or the palaces of Babylon seems child's play. The 
only constructive enterprise approaching it in magnitude was the 
u ng of the roadways of the Roman empire, the remains of 
vhich may still be found from Scotland to India 

e hotel at Shan-hai-kwan is called the Railway Hotel. l 
m slo to believe that the railroad company, Which is of course 
the governmental department of railways s chargeable with its 
manavement The pro etor has the air of an eX-saloon keeper, 
he ms tbandoned one met nl oof prevVing upon the publi Tor 
not lye The house ™ ot ba tive rooms are comfortable. and 
{ table fa But the usiness ethics of that house would give 

oint to tl) hig nders of Pekit or the gambling trust of ¢ 
lo a tarifl evond all istice, the genial rascal adds a 
eX\tras of \ the charge of half a dollar for each dish 
the capacity } a it s one ¢ the more modest. And 
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Vicious Brigandage of Hostelry. 
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‘ mal inspecti« the luggage ceded the lon lrive 
t t hotel the modern rt of a very modern city On 
! ilmost na I ‘ mn som } ‘ ean lo ality Most 
nations that t ’ ha among t Powers have 


demanded and obtained from the Chinese government “reserva- 
tions” or “concessions.” Within these foreign quarters the differ- 
ent groups of English, French, Russian, Austrian, Japanese and 
other residents live, on streets that bear names suited to the 
nationality in possession, ‘These concessions were demanded at 
the time China was struggling with the boxer uprising. The 
shrewd plea was made by the foreign residents that they were 
in danger unless they were given separate quarters, with the 
rights of policing and otherwise guarding their sections. 


Foreigners in Best Parts of City. 

The Chinese government, always amiable to foreigners, and 
indeed unable to refuse the request at the time, complied. And 
the result is that the best parts of this fine city are now occupied 
by foreigners, who count themselves a law unto themselves, and 
claim the rights of little fragments of their own lands on this 
Chinese soil, including the quartering of considerable bodies of 
troops, on the claim that they require protection from the Chinese, 
It is one of the causes for satisfaction in the breast of an Ameri- 
cin that our government refused to be a party to this unjustifi- 
able spoliation of a helpless people. And perhaps nothing has 
tended more to nerease the respect. of China for the United 
States than this unselfish and friendly act at a time when so 
many of the powers were seizing a mere pretext to enrich them- 
selves at the expense of the empire, 

We were hardly settled at the Astor House when our ladies 
had a call from Mrs, Roscoe M. Hersey, wife of the secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., who invited them to a reception at the new 
home of the Young Woman’s Christian Association. We had 
met Mr. and Mrs. Hersey on the ship crossing the Pacific, and 
had promised them a visit when we should reach Tientsin. They 
took us all in hand at once, and arranged for every day of our 
stay in such a manner that we were able to see the place in all 
of its most interesting features, and at the same time have the 
opportunity of studying its educational and religious life under 
the most favorable conditions, 


A Fine Group of Students. 

The next morning we were under way as early as it was pos- 
sible to see the place. Through one after another of the foreign 
concessions we drove, stopping on the way to visit the Girls’ 
School of Miss Cushman, a Methodist lady, and the new homes 
just going up for the officers of the Y. M. C. A. In the former 


ve found a most engaging company of Chinese girls, some of 
whom were the daughters of leading Chinese of the city and of 
Peking. All the younger girls wore the usual clothing, consisting 
of trousers, jacket and pointed toe shoes, A few had their feet 
hound, but not many. They were as fine a lot of. students as 
any school could wish. 


hen we drove through the Japanese concession, and could not 
help wondering that there were not more frequent fights between 
tl tw lasses, considering the hatred and detestation in which 
the Chinese hold the men from the Island Empire. But thes 


ntiments are not Unmixed with fear, and the government holds 


ts people in severe check, for the last of its desires is to allow 
iggression of its people against the Japanese to form the 

o 1 of fresh claims of territory and indemnity. 

Some of the best streets in the present city of Tientsin occupy 


the lines of the old walls, which were quite demolished after the 


troubles. From the standpoint of the antiquarian and 





irtis t seems a pity to tear down ancient and picturesque stru 
t s of this sort. But on the ground of light. air. room and 
all that tends to make a modern and a healthful city. it is a 
gain to have the walls demolished. Then too the matet als 

‘ hig value for building purposes along the new streets for 


h room is thus made. 


At the Woman's Hospital. 





\t Woman's Hospital, just outside the old East Gate, one 
wall allowed to stand, we found a group 

it the court outside the dispensary. On 

ym n a large basket in which she had been 
ht. Dr. Yamei Kin, “Dr, Gin.” as she is usually called 

. ved us over the place. She is a young woman of competent 
stern medical and surgical training, and her work is supported 
the government. She and her assistants have a busv time 

ng for the great numbers of women and children who ‘ome to 
them or ielp. The number of major ope rations she performs 


na week would rival the record of some of our experts at home 


While talking with this energetic young Chinese woman re- 
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garding her work, and its meaning for the city, I could not fail 
to recall the fact that one of the first English books I read on mis- 
sions wes the “Life of John Kenneth MacKenzie,” one of the first 
China, whose life was spent in Tientsin, 
and memory is still fresh in the minds of the older 
sionaries of the place. Such work as his made possible the 
creation under governmental auspices of the institutions Dr. Kin 


medical missionaries to 


whose mis- 


and many other physicians are conducting now. 

But the most interesting institutions we visited were the schools. 
At the Government Middle School, which we reached after a long 
drive through streets that seemed so narrow and so crowded that 
we should be quite unable to proceed, and where we had to stop 
several times to allow the vociferous carters, ricksha men and 
policemen to untangle the knot of traffic, we were welcomed by 
Mr. Wang Mun Chang, and introduced to his and 
The young men of the two upper classes who had been 
to understand the English 


colleagues 
teachers. 
assembled for the 


occasion, seemed 


of the address almost well enough to make translation unneces- 
sary. One of the teachers of this school is a young American, 
Mr. Perey B. Tripp of Falls Chureh, Va. Contrary to the usual 


istom of foreign teachers, Mr. Tripp wears the native costume, 


and lives in the native style. 


Native Costume Adopted. 
took us to his 
with 


build- 
cakes, 


rooms in the school 


and 


visit he 
made us at 


Later in our 


where he home Chinese tea and 


told us of his Bible classes and his social evenings with the boys 
of the school. One may wonder whether the adoption of native 
ustoms in a time when all Chinese are keenly interested in 


reign styles and ways is the most effective method of getting 


nto close relations with the most ambitious Chinese youth, But 
one cannot help admiring the ideals and the courage of the men 

o like Mr. Tripp are giving themselves so completely to their 
vellow brethren. 

On another oceasion we visited the Nan Kai Middle School, 
issing on the way a military parade ground where a large body 
of recruits was being drilled. This became a very familiar sight 
all through our visit in China. And in most instances we found 
he Chinese soldiers a well set up and serviceable lot. Certainly 
the Chinese army of today would be able to give a better account 
of itself than ever in the past. 

At the school we met Mr. Chang Po Ling, which to the western 


ear sounds like plain and Poling.’” And there | 
had one of the frequent sensations I experienced in China, of having 
indifferent translator 
brilliant and 


power and eloquence. 


simple “John 


rather speech taken in hand by a and 
effective. Mr. Chang is a great 
I tried to learn later from Mr. Hersey what 
t was that I had said that roused the students to such enthusiasm, 
and he mercifully let me down by saying that an interpreter, who 
audience better than the speaker, 
earrange the material and put in local 
which the Chinese are fond. 
the explanation! 


Mr. Chang is a Christian, the president of the Chinese Y. M. 


made speaker of 


knows his sometimes to 
and bits of 


I felt quite satisfied with 


has 
references 


proverb. of 
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C. A. in Tientsin, and yet not a member of any of the churches 
church, outside of de- 
men of his own 


organize a new 


invite the 


in the city. He wants to 
nominational lines, to which he can 
class, who, as he believes, are not being reached by the missions 
now in operation. As I talked with missionaries and the Y. M. 
C. A, men about this problem of the upper class Chinese, they 
confessed its difficulty and expressed keen interest in any plan 
that would carry the Gospel to the more influential ‘members of 
the community. 

One of the most interesting audiences [ met 
the students of the Army Medical and the 
Industrial College. It was a fine body of young men, the former 
group in uniform. Outside of the city miles is Pei Yang 
University, and there I had the opportunity of talking to a more 


Was made 


up of 


College neighboring 


two 


mature set of men, who could understand English, and followed 
with close attention. It is a significant fact that the leaders of 
the Y. M. C. A. in China are attempting as far as possible to 


reach the young men of the schools and colleges with messages 
that shall mingle the sentiments of patriotism and national unity 
with high purpose, and shall open the way for 
fort and religious conviction, These leaders are in the 
zympathy with the work as it is 


they are aiding it in way. but 


social ef- 
fullest 
and 
wondering if 


mora! 
missionary being done, 


every they are 


there is not a more effective method of reaching the best men 
of the nation than has yet been found. And they are making 


experiments, in faith and hope. 


A Chinese Dinner, 


One evening our party was invited to a Chinese dinner, The 
place was in the busiest quarter of the city, and with difficulty 
our ‘rikisha men made their way through the press. The weather 
was cold, and we had little braziers with coal giving out a sug- 
gestion of heat. After the guests were all assembled, the at- 


dishes, We 
ele p-st icks, 


began to bring in the Were supposed to 
teed with the 
regretted that we could not 
for awhile, or that we had not sneaked a spoon along in our pockets, 

Well, we had bamboo sprouts, and noodles, and meats of fan- 
tastic and that had boiled in the Ming dynasty 
and put to rest in a moist place, and’ strangely spiced fruits, and 
cakes that All these brought on by 
the waiters, and the circular table was supposed to 
reach over and get what he wanted from the central dish. I un- 
derstood why it was that they did not use a tablecloth! 

When we had worried along with this sort of thing for nearly 
an hour, and about ready for the benediction, imagine thé 
dismay of the uninitiated among us when they began to 


tendants 


ourselves customary and some of us 


ro out behind the place and practice 


r 
= 


sorts, been 


eggs 


were not a bit good. were 


each one at 


were 


ring on 


the dinner! Roast duck, more meats, vegetables of a dozen odd 
kinds, and rice that melted as you looked at it. Why had no 
kind friend warned us? Somebody asked me a day or two later 
if we had birds’ nests as a part of the feast. I think so, for no 
one expressly denied that they were there, and I think nothing 
was omitted that ever went to make up a Chinese dinner. suit 


next time I want a menu and a spoon! 


New Uses for Old Truths 


By Charles M. Sheldon 


Christianity is a flexible religion, capable of adapting itself to 

nds of changes in the social order. It is not a set of hard 

ist rules which must be obeyed in the same way in every gen- 

n; but it is as flexible as life itself. For 

to be the dominant religion of the world and in time become 
eror of all sorts and conditions of men. 

modern church, rightly understood as one of the agencies 


which ( hristianity flexible 


this reason it is 


works, is also a institution, 
Dot = 


) its ritual, its creed, its orders of service, and its methods 


manner the minister also is a man who has a right to 
st indefinite number of methods of doing his work, because 
undefined 


flexible church 


s ipation is an one. In putting together a flexible 


and, rightly understood, a flexibh 


~ i¢ and a 

r, certain very interesting conditions arise, at least are open 

ission, along the line of the right interpretation of the modern 

ses of old truths. This article will deal frankly with some phases 

i fern religious life as expressed through the modern church 

’ have come within the range of the writer’s own personal 

In making these statements he does not expect to be 
d without challenge. 

Use of Old Material. 
Sunday-school has been a part of the church organization for 
¥y years, 


test force 


ence 


At the same time it has not been recognized as the 
perhaps for the power of the church, because it has 
common. There are hundreds of churches, for example, 
1 the United States where the Sunday-school membership outranks 
e church membership. The minister goes to his church in the 


Ce] so 


n ft 





morning and his Sunday-scheol, say of three hundred members, hard 
at work. After an hour’s time this Supday-school is dismissed and 
a majority of the boys and girls go out of the building and start 
for home, many of them playing along the way; and into the church 
building there come two hundred and fifty people, grown up, who 
have had preaching ever since they were born. The minister goes 
up into his pulpit and in many cases preaches a profound doctrinal 
sermon to these grown up people. There may be a dozen children 
audience. Hundreds of Sunday morning congrega- 


in the entire 


tions which face the preacher have no children in them. The ser- 
mon in many cases is so profound that even the minister himself 
does not understand it. 

What has happened? The had, that 
is, boys and girls, has walked out of the building and an audience 
and harder to walked into it. The 
time has come in the history of the church when this order should 


best audience a man ever 


fewer in numbers reach has 
be reversed. 
ing. He should preach to his Sunday-school] six months in the year 
The grown up people do not need so much preaching. Why should 
any minister preach two sermons on Sunday to the same grown 
up audience? They do not live up to one sermon. Hundreds of 
ministers are preaching sermons to grown up men and women whose 
ways are hardened in political, commercial, and social ways. He 
eannot change their habits by anything he says. The only thing 
he can do for many of them is to bury them when they die. But 
the young people can be changed, or rather their habits can be 
shaped without being changed. If all the ministers in the United 
States would stop preaching so much to grown up people and preach 


The preacher should do more teaching and less preach- 
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half the time to their Sunday-schools and young people’s societies, 
the church would begin to grow by leaps and bounds, simply by 
using the institution which is already made to hand for the minis- 
ter’s use. It is a tremendously hard thing to create any kind of 
a religious organization that will live. Hundreds of them are born 
and die. But the Sunday-school has come to stay, and it is the most 
astonishing absurdity to let such an institution which belongs to 
every church so severely alone. It ought to be used with tremendous 
leverage for the church of the future. 


The Mid-Week Service. 

The old prayer meeting, the old type of personal religious expres- 
sion is practically dead in hundreds of churches. Man after man 
in the ministry when he tells the truth will confess to a broken 
heart over the mid-week prayer meeting. Whatever the reason may 
be, hundreds of churches are vainly trying to maintain some kind 
of a midweek service and it does not go. What is the remedy? 
Simply the injection into the time formerly given to the traditional 
prayer-meeting of some topic which touches life in a concrete way. 
The churches must be willing to let the minister strike out on lines 
which may seem to be entirely a departure and in some instances 
an upheaval. Why should not the church use one night between 
two Sundays to discuss all varieties of child development, including 
a series like this: The Child’s Body, His Play and Work, His Read- 
ing, His Companions, His Home Training, His School, and His 
Religion, bringing in experts, either from the church or from the city 
to talk on these subjects. No matter what the reason may be, the 
time has gone by when the church can maintain a prayer service 
such as it used to maintain. That does not mean that the church 
is growing less religious, but that the expression of its religious life 
must take some concrete and practical form, or modern men and 
women will not go near it. Anything which has real life in it and 
touches live problems of the home, the state, or the market place 
is the church’s business, and it will attract live men and women to it. 


The Young People. 
If the minister abandons the old traditional way of preaching 
can spend half the week in shaping 
The tremendous problem for hun- 


two sermons on Sunday, he 
work for the older young people 
dreds of churches throughout the country is the Sunday evening 
service. The answer to that problem is personal and continuous 
work with the young men and women of the church. Three or four 
days in a week should be spent by the modern minister in preparing 
this evening service for and with his young people, counseling with 
them and working with them in a teaching way. The trouble with 
many young ministers is their attempt to be oratorical, to be great 
preachers, to draw great audiences. Not one preacher in ten thou- 
sand is an orator born. Only once or twice in a generation is a 
great preacher born. But the average minister who has any right 
to be a minister can expect to be a great teacher, if he is willing 
to let go his ambition for dramatics and sensationalism and do the 
common, unadvertised, unknown, but fundamental work of teaching. 
There is a vast amount of an attempt at preaching in the churches 
and vastly too little real teaching. The minister does not earn his 
salary unless he is teaching more and orating less; and the young 
people of his parish give him this constant opportunity to teach. 


New Teaching. 

The church must be ready to teach certain things which have 
not heretofore been considered a part of its work. For example, 
the Sunday-school should contain in its early curriculum a large 
place for the teaching of every day ethics as they touch the busi- 
ness and social life of the world. Three great truths have been 
neglected by the church in its specific teachings: (1) Teaching on the 
subject of sex. (2) Teaching the brotherhood—that is the causes 
for race antagonism. (3) Reasons for the establishment of peace 
and the abolishing of war between the nations. 

The teaching on the sex questions has been relegated to nobody. 
During a week’s conference with a great university a few years 
ago, hundreds of students in private conference with the writer 
over this question, confessed that no one had ever spoken to them 
on the matter of the sexual life. No instruction had been given 
them by any teacher in the university. The family physician had 
never said a word about it. Not even father and mother had 
broached the subject to their sons at any time. No minister or 
Sunday-school teacher had ever said a word to these young men on 
this great subject. Everybody had avoided it. If the home and the 
school and the professional doctors are going to avoid this subject, 
the church must take it up. Nothing finer could be done by a church 
Brotherhood than for a consecrated Christian doctor to call the boys 
of the parish together and give them instruction, and for the same 
kind of a consecrated woman doctor to do the same for the girls. 
This would be distinctly Sunday-school work. In the matter of 
teaching along the lines of reasons for race prejudice and reasons 
for war, no one teaches these things yet in the schools in any 


acientific way. It is within the province of the church to do this 


and enlarge the scope of its curriculum, 
rhere is not a single good Sunday-school hymn book in exist- 
ence. Our boys and girls get classical music in the High School and 
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University, in the opera and theater, but very seldom in the church, 
The church tremendously needs some new music writers, who will 
make up dignified words and set them to dignified and worth- 
while music. Our worship is thin. It is attenuated. We are 
ashamed of it but we are not altogether to blame, because there 
are no musie books in existence yet which are really worthy of 
the name. Here is an opportunity for some musical genius to 
make his mark. The church of modern times is waiting for the 
inspiration of a musical service which it has never in all the ages 
experienced. 
Religious Drama. 

The church must not be afraid of the use of the dramatic mate- 
rial, to set forth religious ideas. The time will come when the 
dramatic instinct and its existence among Christian young people 
will be recognized and used as a tremendous power by the church. 
The modern minister could render perhaps no finer service than to 
encourage the instinct of dramatization among his best young peo- 
ple, both for acting and for the writing of religious dramas. Here 
is a field which is practically not used. The theater cannot be 
rubbed off the map. The histrionic ability is just as clearly marked 
in the Christian young men and women in the churches as it 13 
among any young people. The church must give it an oppor- 
tunity for expression, The church of the future will do so, and 
preach tremendous sermons through the dramatic form of expres- 
sion. 

More Hired Hands. 

To do these new things, or to work old truths in these new 
ways, the modern church must employ more people. Hundreds of 
churches in this country which have grown from one hundred mem- 
bers to five hundred in the course of ten or fifteen years have added 
no more men to the working force. I can think of scores of 
churches in Kansas which have grown in just about that propor- 
tion and the church employs one man to take care of five hundred 
people, no more than they employed to take care of fifty. 
Banks and grocery stores do not do business in that way. They 
hire more clerks, add another wagon, get more hands to do their 
delivering, and expect to do it if the business increases. The church 
in its stupidity—to use a strong term—does not learn to do its 
business as it should. It is niggardly; it is stingy. It is not a 
question of money, for the church in most cases has enough money; 
it is simply a case of lack of vision and appreciation of the work 
the church is doing. The church is worth more than a bank, a 
railroad, a grocery store, or a skyscraper to any town. When peo- 
ple in the churches once believe this to be a fact, they will be will- 
ing to hire all the hands that are necessary. 

The modern church is the most tremendous institution for shap- 
ing history known to mankind. There is nothing to compare with 
it. Society carmot be regenerated by what is called civilization. 
Civilization in itself has no more power to regenerate mankind 
than a man’s bootstraps have to lift him over a fence. The only 
thing that can reform this old world is the living God, working 
among living men, employing living methods. The Men and Re- 
ligion Movement will be directly forward when the rank and file 
in the churches catch the vision of the Kingdom of God in all its 
greatness and interpret the gospel in the terms of Christ. His 
gospel was simply more life. Whatever will bring more life to 
the people is the business of the church. Whatever will give more 
life to the world is the business of the preacher. 


Congress Learning the Alphabet 


We are getting farther into the alphabet. Under President Tait 
we learned about Schedule K in what the President declared at 
Winona was the finest tariff ever, but afterward considered the 
matter and changed his mind. The Democratic tariff bill has got- 
ten us as far as N. This is making progress. To move from K to 
N is to help us in the nursery song which was intended to fix in 
mind the letters of the alphabet in the very act of wailing,— 


“O dear me, O dear me! 
When shall I learn my A, B, C’s.” 


The Democrats have gotten down to N. But let them not too 
soon congratulate themselves. The Republicans will have no little 
fun before they are through watching the Democrats learn the rest 
of the alphabet. Their education is far from complete. It is 
much easier to criticize a tariff bill than to make one that i3 
above criticism. 

One thing we note in Schedule N, and almost it persuadeth us 
to be a Democrat. The bill aims a blow at the London feather 
trust, and prohibits entirely the importation of aigrettes, egret 
plumes or so-called osprey plumes, and the feathers, quills, heads, 
wings, tails, skins or parts of skins of wild birds, either raw or 
manufactured, and not for scientific or educational purposes. This 
prohibition does not apply to the feathers or plumes of ostriches 
or of domestic fowls. 

We have not learned the whole alphabet as it is taught in the 
Wilson-Underwood bill, but we vote for this part of Schedule N. 
And we shall be greatly interested in seeing how Congress learns 
the alphabet. 
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President of the University of Illinois. 


A feeling got abroad in the early days of state university de- 
velopment that somehow or other the state universities were, in any 
community, anti-religious, or irreligious—there is a slight difference 
in these two words,—at any rate non-religious. There was some 
justification for the prevalence of this idea, in the circumstances of 
the time, though very little for it in the actual conditions in and 
about the _ institutions 
themselves. In some states 
the church colleges were 
distinctly antagonistic, in- 
dividually and collectively 
to the development of the 
state university. This 
naturally forced them into 
the attitude, in order to 


justify their action, of 
presuming that the state 
institutions were Godless 
and of utilizing such evi- 
dence of that fact as 
might come to hand to 
spread abroad this idea 
throughout the commu 
nity. 


It was also natural, as 
a result of such a situa- 
tion, that those classes in 
the community which were 
not particularly interested 
in the chureh or church 
education, should’ send 
their young people by 
preference to the state 
universities when they 
offered anything like equal opportunities to those afforded by the 


church « ollege. 





PRESIDENT EDMUND JANES JAMES. 


The impression was of course naturally still further deepened by 
the undoubted fact that state universities did not set up a secta- 
rian, denominational, or even religious test for appointments to 
office either in the board of instruction or administration, and as 


a result men were found in the faculties of state universities who 
were non-religious, irreligous, and even distinctly anti-religious. 

But after all, these were exceptional cases, and such instances 
have been comparatively few. 


rhe state universities,—the larger and better of them at any rate 

have come to represent the whole community of men, in a very 
peculiar sense. And as our community as a whole is made up of 
men of all faiths and men of no faiths, and our young people have 
kinds of 
state university, which has become in a certain sense 
a microcosm of the life of the commonwealth, includes within its 


these varied elements. 


received all religious training and kinds of religious 


training, the 


bosom all of 


people who make up its student body, the men and women whe 
constitute its faculty, come from the body of the people and par- 
take of the views, feelings, emotions, etc., of the cOmmunity which 
has produced them. 

Our state universities, therefore, are, I believe, distinctly relig- 
ious institutions, even if they do not in their formal organization 
recognize by formal exer- 
cises of any kind the 
place of religion in the life 
of the institution or the 
state. 





I have worked in four 
great American universi- 
ties, either in the instruc- 
tional or administrative 
staff or both. Two of 
them announce distinctly 
in their charters and in 
their programs a definite 
relation to religious work. 
The other two make lit- 
tle or no reference to this 
subject and give little o1 
no formal recognition to 
religion or religious work 
But I believe sincerely that 
no one could characterize 
one of these institutions as 
any more distinctly re- 
ligious than another, ex- 














cept that two of them 
have theological schools, 


and two of them have not 

[ believe that in the 
student body at the University of Illinois, for example, there are as 
many young people who regularly attend church, in proportion to 
the total number of students, as attend church in any of our large 
cities or smaller towns or even villages. There are as many stu- 
dents giving regular attention to the study of the Bible in one form 
or another, as would be found in a town containing the same num- 
ver of young people as are enrolled at Urbana-Champaign. 

All this, 


question which 


DEAN EUGENE DAVENPORT. 


not, of course, answer the fundamentak 
the mind of thoughtful 
the under 
higher education. 


however, does 
and 


young 


rises in every man 


woman when he contemplates condition which 


people carry on their work of We are really 


not concerned whether one institution is better than another, or 
one class of institutions is more fully doing its duty than ?-.other, 
as we are with the question, how can every institution do its 


duty in this respect, more fully and more satisfactorily. 

Our American community has decided once for all, we hope, that 
church and state shall be kept separate, and that the public schoo! 
system from the kindergarten to the university shall be so con 





But after all is said and dene and all allowances are made, the ducted that any reasonable parent, willing to extend to other 
American people as a people the same 
people are profoundly privilege which he 
religious. American claims for him- 
citizens as citizens are self, can prop- 
supporters of the erly feel” that the 
church to an extent welfare of his child 
quite surpassing, in is secured, not merely 
my opinion, the mem- physically and intel 
bers of all other na- lectually, but morally 
tions. Public institu- and spiritually as 
tions partake of the well. This has led 
character of the peo- us as a people, Cath- 


ple from whose midst 
they 


on 


spring and up- 
support 
depend. It 
would be quite im pos- 
sible therefore, in my 
opinion, for a state 
which had 
found itself at all, to 


ne an 


whose 





they 


iniversity 


anti-religious, 
irreligious, or even a 
institu- 


young 


non-religious 
The 


tion 
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olic, Protestant, Jew 
to establish and de- 
velop a common 
school system, that 
is a system in which 
we are all willing to 
have our children 


trained. It has also 
led, as a natural con- 


sequence, to the pres- 


ent situation at 
any rate, whatever 
may be the final 
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eve that every child shoul 


mily and individual. 


At the University of Illi 
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ch our public school system declines 


nstruction. Now those of us who be- 
receive regular and effective religious 
k some other way in which this work 


other agent through which this can 
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llinois, the Young Men’s Christian As 
Women’s Christian Association, and cor- 


Catholic students and Jewish students, 
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work in furnishing this element of 


ents. The individual churches located 


larger organizations throughout the 


esent, are beginning to bestir them- 
this special need. 
might be done to the state if these 


’ e their Work In a more sys 


would see that means are pro- 


ous teachers in connection wit 
ning and intellectuality would com 
to found in the university facul 
ects and, if they would organ 


nstruction, open to students on. Sun 


ties for the pursuit of these sub 
\ iy as other subjects are studied 
Sure t st of the Bible in all 
s full an equipment in the wa 
specimens, and other materials 

strv And the study of religior 
nt ills for as ample a training and 


pedagogical skill as agriculture or 
< of commending to these young 


is mu devotion and character 


required to secure their attention 


possible thing for the different re 
lividually, or by co-operation in 


lities for religious instruction as the 


n in other subjects. I believe 
of the community demands this. |] 
some of my colleagues do have, that 
r our religious denominations to 


excite denominational or sectarian 


lay for that has passed and there is 


But I do believe it would be per- 


fectly possible to secure here a staff of religious instructors through 
the co-operation of the different religious denominations, whic! 
would compare favorably with the regular instructors of the w 

versity staff in science and economies and history. And I believe 
that a reasonable amount of attention could be secured for such 
work from all our students if such facilities were offered. I am 
quite confident moreover that a great service would be done to the 
state and the nation if such a consummation could be brought about. 

It is perfectly evident that the state will provide ample facilities 
for the study of all secular subjects. It will do as much as it can 
to improve the conditions of life in a general way at these great 
centers of academic population. But after it has done all that it is 
willing to do, and all that it can be persuaded to do, and all that it 
can do even with all the facilities placed at its disposal, there will 
still remain a large territory, if we may call it that, in the life ot 
the student which its agents cannot properly cultivate. If our re- 
ligious denominations would take up this work, the combination 
would be something which could not help resulting in great benetit 
to the young people, to the state, to the nation. 

If | were a younger man I should ask for no greater opportunity 
if my church would give it to me, than to be appointed the head ot 
a stndent house at one of these great universities, equipped with 
all the means of instruction which modern education has devel- 
oped, furnished with facilities for enriching the life of these young 
people, putting me in a position to do whatever I could to make 
their stay here in this center more valuable, richer, fuller than it 
would otherwise be. And any private individual or fami 
cious organization which would undertake to develop sucl 

zation as this here at Urbana-Champaign and equip it properly 
for the specifie work which it might do, would certainly render a 
service to these young people, no whit behind that which the com- 
monwealth itself furnishes in these great laboratories and libraries 








an 


Jewish Bible in English y 


The Jewish Publication Society, while celebrating its twenty 

1 anniversary, received a gift of $50,000 from Jacob H. Schiff, 
the New York banker and philanthropist, to complete a translation 
ot the Jewish Bible into English begun about 15 vears ago. 
The Criterion,” a Jewish Pittsburg paper, comments as follows: 
s useless to comment on the always-present need for a 
lewish version of the Bible, and it is expected that the forth- 
oming translation will be a great stimulus to Bible reading on 


the part of the Jews. While it pleases our vanity to hear the 


Bible spoken of as the ‘Jew’s Book,’ the ‘Jews’ Contribution to 
Civ ation,’ ete., ete., the cold and stern fact remains that the 
lew is not much of a reader of his own Book. The average Chris- 


tian. who is not a constant churchgoer, knows infinitely more of 
the contents of the ‘Jews’ Book’ than does the average Jew. 
But a translation of the Bible by Jews will likely prove an in- 
centive to thousands of non-Bible reading Jews to interest them 
more actively in its contents. Even a novelty has its value.” 
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MODERN WOMANHOOD 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. IDA WITHERS HARRISON 


THE CHILD IN LITERATURE 


IIT. 
It goes without saying that the man who 
li write that classic of childhood, “The 


Jungle Book,” knew the heart of a child. 
Even Mowgli, that strange little dweller in 
the jungle, part animal, part human, shows 
the touch of the child lover. And the many 
bovs of his stories, (for he rarely attempts 
a gird what vivid, real, often heroic little 
fellows they are! Kim and the old priest, 
that perfect and ideal companionship of 
youth and age, what a unique, lovable pair 


they are, tramping along the crowded, pic- 
turesque highways of India! But a long 
article might be written on Kipling’s chil- 
dren alone, and the types and truths they 
represent, 

And what shall I say more? For time 
and space would fail me to tell of Steven- 
son's “Child’s Garden of Verse,” of Barrie’s 
“Sentimental Tommy” and “Peter Pan,” of 
Mrs. Burnett’s “Lord Fauntleroy” and “Se- 


eret Garden,” of the writings of Joel Chand- 


ler Harris, of Eugene Field, of James Whit- 
com) Riley, and of all the enchanting and 
pathetic children of fietion and story and 
verse of our day! 


The Children’s Century. 
What does it all mean, this literature with 


the little ones flocking and _ thronging 
through its pages? Victor Hugo called the 
past century “The Woman's Century,” be- 
cause of the good fight that was fought, 
and is still waging, that she might stand 
fort unburdened and ennobled, with the 
wwer of choice of voeation in her hands. 

~ It might be as truly called a children’s 


century, for if I am correct, the first voices 
that were lifted, pleading the ot 
childhood in our literature, were in the nine- 


cause 


teenth century. And so effective has been 
this plea, that now it is recognized that the 
child has its inalienable rights in the so- 


cial structure as well as the man—the right 


to be happy; the right to its wonder world 
of play, that world wherein lie the be- 
ginnings of knowledge; the right to grow 
unburdened, unhindered; the right to an 


education, which shall equip it adequately 


fer the coming duties of citizenship. The 
rights of the unborn child, even, are being 
studied, in the new science of eugenics. 
The criminal child has been given a chance 


te overcome mistakes and sins, by the es- 


tublishment of juvenile courts, probation 
oflicers, and detention homes. Our National 
Government has at last awaked to the fact 


that childhood is as important an asset as 


our material resources, and has organized 
a Children’s Bureau. That some of these 
rights are still infringed by greed and 
avarice seeking for cheap labor, by little 
children toiling in mills and factories, is 
no proof that many hearts are not awake 
to these outrages. Under the leadership of 
the Child Labor Committee, many organiza 


tions of men and women are striving for ef- 


fective legislation, which shall wipe out 
this horrid blot and anachronism from our 
land 


A Day of Child Study. 

\ child’s right to an education implies 
something more than that it should be given 
an opportunity to study and learn; it im- 
poses a duty on the part of the teacher of 


making a study of the child. so as to be 
able to give it what it needs, and what 
t can assimilate. Child study is now ele- 
vated to the dignity of science; it engages 
net simply the attention of the mother and 
the poet but claims the interest of the 
I 


loundest psychologists and educators. 

\ distinguished evolutionist has said that 
distinctive contribution to .the 

Was the significance of the length of infancy 


uman beings. In the lower forms of 


science 


animal life, there is no infancy, and there- 
I possibility of development; heredity 
everything 


for them, they are edu 





eated before they are born. The human 
race, of all God's creatures, is blest with an 
infancy of considerable duration; in that 
period, education is possible; then, the bale- 


ful blight of a vicious heredity may be 
weakened, and perhaps overcome, ‘Tus 


childhood becomes the perennial opportunity 
for the uplift of our race. 


Absence of the Bible from Our Public Schools. 

When we speak of education, we should 
mean moral, as well as mental, training for 
the child. And just here we strike one of 
the rocks on which our educational system 
may suffer shipwreck. 

Education in our land is more and more 
tending to public schools and state univer- 


sities; it is commonly thought that these are 
a safeguard to the individual and to so- 
ciety, and so they are. Still we are coming 


to see that there is nothing easier than to 
exaggerate the moral value of school stud- 
ies; something more is needed than science 
and mathematics to make good men and 
women. 

We all sympathize with our government 
in its separation of church and state, and 
as things are now, it seems all but impos- 
sible to have religious instruction in those 
schools and institutions which are supported 
by public taxation. If we continue to elimi- 
nate the Bible, that purest code of morality 
in the world, from our whole public 
system, then the problem of the moral train- 
ing of our children becomes an increasingly 
difficult one. I maintain that one the 
primary rights of childhood is moral as weil 
as mental training; we should all bear this 
difficult problem on our hearts, and do all 
we can to prevent their being defrauded of 
this high heritage. 

We should not only do this 
childhood’ is weak and needs us, but 
we are weak, and need the child. 

I began this little series of articles with 
the child in the midst, as an example and 
rebuke for selfish, ambitious men; with the 
child, throned in the Saviour’s arms, as an 
ideal of Christian character. I would 
with the same thought. A prophet said long 
ago, “A little child shall lead them,” and 
in a deep sense, the child is a leader of the 
race. Let us to it then, for the sake 
of the world as well as for the love of 
the children, that the image of the heavenly 
on their earnest. innocent faces not 
marred and blighted by ignorance and sin, 
for, . 


school 


ot 


because 
because 


close 


see 


Is 


“The paths which lead us to God’s throne 
Are worn by children’s feet.” . Ww. 


Flow on, O Congo! 

(Remembering Mrs. R. Ray Eldred.) 

[When Mrs. R. Ray Eldred, missionary of 
the Foreign Society on the Congo, became so 
very ill she and her husband were alone on 
Longa Station. Mr. Eldred immediately dis- 
patched a swift canoe with seven of his best 
native men for Monieka, a hundred and 
twenty-five miles up the Bosira River. They 
were to find Doctor Jaggard, our medical 
missionary, and bring him to Mrs. Eldred’s 
aid. Mr. Eldred instructed them to rest 
neither night nor day until they had reached 
the doctor. These faithful canoe men, 
spurred on by the thought of their beloved 
and suffering “Mamma,” toiled night and 
day for three and a half days against the 


swift Bosira current to reach Doctor Jag- 
gard. Mrs. Eldred died long before they 


reached Monieka.] 


Flow on, O Congo, to the sea, 


Ye bore her hence from waters strange to 
your far land, ' 

Ye bore her from her western home, her 
children dear, 


Ye left her by your tropic strand, 








Row, ebon hands upon the oar, 
Row ’gainst the river current’s mighty way, 
Though muscles strain and drops stand on 
your brow, 
You cannot bear her help today! 


Flow on, O mighty river, flow, 


As centuries between your peopled banks 
have flowed, 
When you alone have heard the cries that 


no man recked, where no man thought 
Upon your dusky ranks bestowed, 
tow, men of Longa, row, 
Row for the doctor 
space, 
Ah, though you row as no men rowed before, 
You cannot reach her place! 


foreign o'er dividing 


Flow on, O River, she heeds not 

As when her quivering heart knew that a 
tide of woe 

Surged ’round ler, knew and in her gentle 


womanhood 
Dared still to deeply know 
Row, men of stalwart frame, 
Bend to your task so speed you may as ne’et 
you sped before 
She came to help you o’er great oceans wide 
Nhe 
Flow 
Your crowding people will wait long for a 
mild 
Ir, tongues they understand, to pass her lips 
And hush their ravings wild. 
Row as of old, dark men, 
Slow, if you please, with lagging dip of oar, 
It matters not to her late vou 
She moans not as before. ' 


needed help, but needs no more. 


on, great Congo, flow. 


cents 


too come 


Sound voice of wind and wave, 


And let your sobs on Christian shores not 
cease, 
Sound out abroad and eall to those unheed 


ing there 

In bright, free lands of peace. 

Sound with a strong.-deep ery, 

Call skill of hand and mind and rich, brave 

“4 souls 

That never more shall need in vain our own 
who toil 

Where the wide Congo rolls. 


Boom 
Hush 
Till 


O ocean waves, 
of Africa’s vast need, 
our few shall toil and 


our shores, 
not the ery 
never more 
alone— 
Oh, moan and ery until 
Leap up, O waters, leap, 
And voice the sob of Afric’s own who mourn 
aloud, 
Who weep to see their teacher bracing still 
to bear, 


on 
die 


heed! 


we 


And still beneath his load low bowed 

Hush not, O voices, never cease 

Until help speeds that never, never, it shall 
be 

That one must stand alone beside his dear- 
est, see her die. 

With no physician at his door. 

Beat on, O ocean waves, beat on, 

Sob if ve will and moan, ye winds from 
that far shore— 

We have been very deaf and slow to hear 
your ery, 

And one has need of us no more. 


—Adelaide Gail Frost. 


We Are Apt to Forget 


That every skilled workman was once an 
apprentice. 

That we owe a duty to our fellow man as 
well as to ourselves. 

That we are judged by our acts aud the 
company we keep. 

That man’s inhumanity 
countless thousands mourn. 


to man makes 
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Disciples Table Talk 











Two Evangelistic Meetings in One Season. 
Two revival meetings in one “season” led 
by special evangelists is the rather excep- 
tional experience of the church at New AIl- 
bany, Ind. In the meetings held by Herbert 
Yeuell in the early winter there had been a 
large ingathering. In April S. M. Martin 
held another meeting. Writing concerning it, 
the pastor, W. G. Walker, says: “The work 
needed reviving. The meeting was held with 
a view to strengthening the church in faith 
and practice.” It seems to have been felt 
by some that the earlier effort was not suf- 
ficiently “doctrinal,” although the —— 
pastor, R. N. Simpson who resigned shortly 
efter Mr. Yeuell’s meeting closed denies that 
Mr. Yeuell’s preaching was lacking in doctrine. 
“To those who think the church is a sort of 
spiritual quadruped,” says Mr. Simpson, “on 
the four legs of faith, repentance, confession 
and baptism, there may be no other doctrines 
that a preacher ought to emphasize or a 
Christian hear. Yeuellhas a few more texts 
at his tongue’s end than Acts 2:38, Col. 2:12, 
and Rom. 6:4,” he continues in defense of 
the earlier evangelist, and concludes thus: 
“I have heard many evangelists and minis 
ters and in my judgment Herbert Yeuell is 
without a superior as a gospel preacher.” 


Disciples Active at University of Illinois. 
As something more than a footnote to the 
authoritative article by President James on 
the status of religion in the University of 
I!linois, found on another page, the report 
of Mr. F. V. Stipp, student worker among 
the men of the university whose auspices 
and support are afforded by the Illinois 
Missionary Society is especially interesting. 
Ai the beginning of the year, Mr. Stipp called 
upon practically every man student express 
¢ a preference for the Christian church. 
Then later, either he or some of the other 
men made calls where they seemed to be 
needed, not limiting themselves to those 
In this way the 
men were kept closely in touch with the 
chureh and her various activities. The sey 
eral departments of the University Chris 
tian church, in which the students are con- 
cerned, show considerable student interest. 
About seventy five men students have been 
attending Sunday-school, five of these being 


nN 


having Disciple preferences, 


Chinese, The church attendance is good. 
Fourteen have thus far been united with the 
church, ten by letter and four by contes 
sion, Iwo of the foreign students were of 
this number, one being a Dane and the other 
a Chinese, The foreign students have been 
u.ven much attention. There is a vast op- 
portunity in this field that it is felt must 
not be overlooked, These men will soon be 
returning to their home lands to wield a 
great influence If they go back as Chris 


tians they will be a great force for right 


cousness, 


Fruitful Year at Fresno, Calif. 

\ remarkabl ré ord has been written by 
First church, Fresno, Calif., during the year 
ust closed, according to statistics quoted 
by Dr. H, O. Breeden in his anniversary ser- 
mon the last Sunday in April. He stated 
that there had been 230 additions to the 
iurch during the year, an average of about 
twenty each month, a large percentage being 
mrsons taking their first stand for Christ. In 

it time, twenty-six have been lost by re 
moval and death, making a net gain of 204, 
This makes the membership of the church 

round numbers 900, Over 3000 calls had 
Leen made during the year by Dr. Breeden 


and his associate minister, Shirley R. Shaw, 
ang 2500 more by the members ot the Wom 
er League or a total of more than 6000, 
his is exclusive of calls made by other or 
panizations. rhe Sunday-school has doub 
ed, now running close to the 500 mark in 
average attendance, The women’s mission 
airy organization has increased 25 per cent 
I Breeden figured $10,278.29 as the income 


of the church through the various channels, 
without any pressing plea for money at any 
time during the year. Of this amount $1,500 
has gone to foreign missions, $500 to home 
missions and about $1000 for benevolences, or 
a total of $3000. An old church debt of 
something in excess of $1500 has been paid 
in full. The Sunday-school home mission- 
ary offering was $186.15, and its foreign mis- 
sionary offering $273.92. In the beginning 
ot his discourse on this text: “And when 
they had come and had gatnered the church 
together they rehearsed all God had done 
with them”—Acts 14:27—Dr. Breeden said, 
“And yet perhaps they did not tell all. Who 
can tell all? You cannot write all you want 
to write. Having written what you think 
is a compete statement you find it is only a 
tuble of contents, and not a statement at all. 
If it is difficult to elaborate merely intellec- 
tual statements, how doubly difficult it is to 
make appropriate religious representations. 
Whatever is spiritual requires all language 
for its expression. Puerile and insipid will 
every statement be that leaves God out of 
the account. Now, after the manner of this 
olc church in the Syrian capital, we have 
gathered together to rehearse all that God 
has done with us during the year just closed. 
Quietly, happily and successfully we have 
tciled on together through the hurrying 
months and years, until at length another 
milestone has been reached, when it may be 
alike pleasant and profitable to pause a mo- 
ment for a backward glance.” Dr. Breeden 
presented his resignation to the church in 
order that he might carry out a long cher- 
ished plan to make a tour around the world, 

companied by Mrs. Breeden. The senti- 
ment of the church against Dr. Breeden’s 
removal from Fresno at this time was so vig- 
orously expressed that he was persuaded to 
postpone his trip another year. 


Benevolent Budget Proportions Adopted. 

If the churches adopt the budget plan of 
making their offerings to missions, benevo- 
lence and education how shall the _ total 
amount given by each church be apportioned 
among the various interests? Thu was the 
dclicate question committea to a committee 
appointed by President C. M. Chilton at the 
Louisville convention last October, and con- 
stituted as follows: Graham Frank, Lib- 
erty, Mo., chairman; H. H. Peters, Paris, 
lil.; G. B. Van Arsdal, Denver, Col.; Hill M. 
Kell, Des Moines, Iowa; W. M. White. Cedar 
Rapids, lowa; H. G. Murphy, Muncie, Ind.; 
F A, Henry, Cleveland, 0.; W. D. Ryan, 
Yeungstown, O.; Joseph Burge, Louisville, 
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Ky.; S. H. Thomson, St. Louis, Mo.; V. H. 
Whaley, Hannibal, Mo.; W. 8. Priest, Wich- 
ita, Kan. The committee held its first meet- 
ing in St. Louis, April 4. All members were 
present except Judge Henry, Joseph Burge, 
and W. S. Priest. Prior to this meeting the 
chairman had sent letters of inquiry to 125 
ministers, asking their counsel and their 
answers to some questions. Others of the 
Committee sent similar letters. Each mem- 
ber present was asked to make out at once 
according to his best judgment based upon 
the reports and briefs of the secretaries, a 
table of percentages of offerings to be award- 
ed to the recognized interests. From these 
individual judgments an average was then 
struck and discussed, and the following table 
adopted for recommendation to the churches: 


2. & & Se are ee 35 per cent 
i Ot Ci owihndebsaekenens dad 20 per cent 
Ch. Wie Mb. See saccecaeusanes 5 per cent 
i ead ieee 10 per cent 
Church Eutemsiom ....cccccceses 8 per cent 
Benevolent Association .......... 8 per cent 
Ministerial Relief ..............7 per cent 
Christian Education ............ 5 per cent 


American Temperance Board. 1 per cent 
Commission on Christian Union 1 per cent 

The committee confesses frankly that it 
holds this apportionment tentatively. It in- 
vites discussion and improvement, if im- 
provement is possible. The committee feels 
that its work is of vital interest and im- 
portance to the churches in helping them to 
a better and more systematic method of mis- 
sionary work, and it has undertaken its large 
and difficult task with a deep desire to really 
serve the Church and help forward all her 
missionary enterprises. Mr. Horace G. Mur- 
phy of Muncie, Ind., has been especially ac- 
tive in gathering and organizing data bear- 
ing upon this problem. 


Practicing Unity in the Baptistery. 

The pastor of First Methodist Church, Des 
Moines, Ia., on a recent Sunday night brought 
twe candidates for membership in his church 
to the service of Central Christian Church for 
the baptismal ceremony. Mr. Idleman, Cen- 
tral’s pastor, also had two candidates await- 
ing Christian initiation that evening, and the 
occasion was interpreted by both pastors 
who went down into the water with their re- 
spective candidates as suggestive of the new 
day of Christian unity that is dawning. The 
congregation sang “Blest be the Tie That 
Binds,” and it was announced that a similar 
service would be held the following Sunday 
night. 


Macon Minister Praises New Movement. 
Leroy M. Anderson, pastor at Macon, 
Ga., reports with satisfaction the formation 
in that city of a “Teachers’ and Mothers’ 
Association.” Cireles are being formed in 
the territory contiguous to each school, the 
school becoming the social center. The 





oo 








various activities. 











if A GREAT AND POPULAR CHURCH MUSIC BOOK 


The New Praise Hymnal 


By GILBERT J. ELLIS and J. H. FILLMORE 


The New Praise Hymnal comes as near being the ideal church hymnal for 
the present day as could well be conceived. It is a handsome book, digni- 
fied in appearance and make-up. It embraces in its contents as nearly every- 
thing demanded to-day as could be gotten into a book of 600 pages. 

The New Praise Hymaal is practical in every way; everything in itis avail- 
able for use in the average congregation. It contains what is used by the 
most advanced churches. The setting of the hymns and music is engaging 
to the eye and pleasant to read and sing. 

It is a book that grows in favor as it is used. New beauties are discov- 
ered from time to time as its pages are tested. The hymns and tunes of the 
church universal are found in The New Praise Hymaal, also the best available 
Gospel Songs that the modern church has found to be necessary to its 


The sales of The New Praise Hymnal are larger now than they have ever 
been. The sales are increasing day by day. This means that it meets the 
demands better than any other book. Sample Copies mailed for examination. 


Prices: Silk Cloth Sides, Leather Back, at $70 per 100; Vellum Cloth, at $50 per 100. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 528 Elm Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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movement is sociological in its workings. 
It will give attention toward securing clean 
and wholesome picture shows and places of 
amusement, 
in the propaganda also. 


Reassuring Word from American Secretary. 


Following the earnest warning sounded by 
the American Society in last week’s issue of 
The Christian Century, Mr. Lewis, the sec- 
retary, says that he believes there is a real 
and unusual interest prevailing among the 
churches with reference to the May offering. 
Though many congregations have been slow 
in sending for supplies, recent indications 
are that an unusual offering is being taken. 
The state secretaries are rendering magnifi- 
cent service, he believes. It will gladden all 
hearts to hear these words of reassurance 
from the American secretary. The 
which this Society now faces are acute and 
pivotal. Every church in which The Chris- 
tian Century is read will surely take the 
offering for American missions. 


issues 


Local Brotherhood Backs Officials. 

The sheriff of the county and the city 
marshall declared in the newspapers of 
Warrensburg, Mo., that they would “clean 
up the town” of its vice and law-breaking 
provided the citizenship would stand by 
them. That same evening the Brotherhood 
of the Christian Church met and_ voted 


eighty strong to not only stand by their pub- 
lie officials but to raise money to defray 
the expenses of a vigorous and earnest cam- 
The men say in their resolution that 


paign. | ! 
they will back the officials in any measure 
they may propose. The president of the 


Brotherhood was appointed “to convey this 
notice to the sheriff and marshall which he 
did bright and early next morning, inform- 
ing them that it meant the personal and 
unanimous backing of eight of Warrensburg’s 
most forceful citizens. The officers  ex- 
pressed their appreciation and declared that 
the fight would begin that very day. 


Beattiful New Church for Memphis. 

The sum of $54,000 was raised about 
forty minutes at the morning at 
Linden Avenue Chureh, Memphis, Tenn., for 


in 


services 


the building of a new house of worship. 
A rally service was held and the house 
was taxed to its capacity. H. Sheffer, the 


pastor, delivered an appropriate sermon and 
special music was rendered. The announce- 
ment was then made for pledges and in a 
spirit of gladness and good will the pledges 
were poured upon the finance committee. 
Within the next ten days a committee 
will leave on a tour of northern and eastern 
cities to secure ideas from churches of note. 
Active work will be undertaken within a few 
weeks, it is expected, and the tenants of the 
cottages now on the site have been instructed 
to be ready to move at short notice. With 
$10,000 in bank, the new pledges raised brings 
sum within the control of the 
committee without the sale of the 
extensive property of the church. The orig- 
inal idea was to erect an edifice to cost about 
$100,000, but it is now the sentiment of the 
church to build even more substantially and 
a home to cost, complete with 


a substantial] 
finance 


parsonage, 
$150,000 will probably be erected. The first 
payment made on the which 
alone The new church will be 
known Christian Church. 


has ben sile, 
$37,000 


the First 


cost 


as 


Tennessee Pastor Dies. 

R. R. Hamlin, formerly pastor of the First 
Chureh, in Fort Worth, died 
vy in a sanitarium at Battle Creek, 

Mr. Hamlin was a Tennessean by 
and was reared in that state. For 
years he was a citizen of Texas In 
1903, he went from McKinney, where he was 
pastor of Central Church, to Fort Worth 
and was of First Church there for 
His work was eminently suc- 
He resigned to enter the evangel- 

Later he again entered the pas- 
accepting a call to First Church 
Falls, and remained there until he 
to Johnson City, Tenn., where he was 
until his death. He leaves two sons 


Christian 
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Mi I. 
Pbirth 
many 


pastor 
several years. 
cessful. , 

field. 
torate, 

Wichita 
went 


pastor 


istic 





Good literature will be included . 
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and three daughters and his wife. Chalmers 
McPherson of Fort Worth, who was, for 
years, a close personal friend, spoke of him 
as follows: “Mr. Hamlin was every inch a 
man. Struggling in early life under diffi- 


culties which would have staggered many 
young men, he manifested a courage and 


energy and faith which led him to splendid 
victories. He was a pastor of very far more 
than average strength and success and among 
evangelists he ranked with the very first. 
His life was as clean as that of the purest 
woman. No tainted words passed his lips. 
In all the walks of life he was the embodi- 
ment of honor. There was a charity in his 
measurement of others which was an inspira- 
tion to those with whom he mingled, always 
placing the best possible construction on 
their acts and words. As a friend he was as 
transparent as crystal and as strong as steel.” 


Large Convention Expected. 
Indianapolis churches are planning for 
the biggest and best state convention Indiana 


has had in many years. It is to be held 
May 12-14 in Central Church. Many spe- 
cial entertainment features will be given. 


The visiting pastors will be entertained at a 
banquet at Butler College Monday evening 
by the Sandwich Club of the college and 
Indianapolis, pastors. A banquet for all 
delegates will be served Tuesday evening at 
the College of Missions in Irvington. It 
will be preceded by an automobile tour of 
the city. The local Sunday-schoo] superin- 
tendents will tender a banquet in honor of 


committee is giving especial attention to 
the programs for each evening. A small fee 


of 50 cents will be charged for registration 
and this, it announced, will entitle the 
delegate to lodging and breakfast in private 
homes. Indiana is on an expansion policy 
in the administration of state missions and 
the convention will mark an epoch, it is 
expected. 


is 


Pastor Dons Overalls to Help Raise Debt. 

While the congregation at Anaconda, Mont., 
was engaged in raising a burdensome $4,000 
debt the pastor H. F. Ritz gave his salary 
to the church fund and labored first a 
helper to a boiler maker, later as a machin- 
ist and finally was promoted to a_ position 
in the office of a smelter. Many church mem- 
bers gave one-tenth of their incomes to the 
debt. Janitor services and organist’s serv- 
ices were donated. The debt was finally 
lifted amid great rejoicing after more than 
a year of this sort of devotion. 


as 


Sterling, Ill., church will build a new 
house of worship. C. F. Stevens the 
tor. 


18 


pas- 


Central Church, Warren, Ohio, will spend 


$18,000 in improvements on its church 
property. 

First Church, Galesburg, Ill, has voted 
to build a new house of worship. H. A. 


Denton is pastor. 

S. M. Martin celebrated the silver jubilee 
his work as an evangelist, at New AI- 
bany, Ind., on the last night of his evange- 


of 
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W. P. Clark who recently removed from 
Eldora, to Liscomb, Ilowa., was formally in- 
stalled in his new pastorate by C. H. Morris, 
pastor at Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Easterside Church, Lincoln, Nebs., has let 
the contract for a new church building the 
basement of which is to cost about $10,000. 
J. W. Hilton, formerly professor in Cotner 
University, is the pastor. 


A. R. Liverett has begun the third year of 
his ministry at Jefferson City, Missouri's 
capitol. The debt of $10,000 upon the church 
when he began has been reduced by half. 


A recent visit of A. W. Kokendoffer of 
Sedalia, Mo., to Kansas City, was made the 
occasion by Forest Avenue Church of a de- 
lightful “renewal-of-acquaintance-meeting.” 
Mr. Kokendoffer founded this church. R. B. 
Briney is its present pastor. 


Asking damages of $35,000 on account of 


change of grade in the street passing its 
house of worship, Central Church, Des 
Moines, Iowa, went into a friendly suit 
against the city. The court allowed dam- 


ages of only $3,000. 
be appealed. 


The case will probably 


A “Debt Lifting Day” at Long Beach, Cal., 
chureh resulted in the removal of $15,000 of 
burden which had rested upon the property 
for several years. With a crowded house 
before him, the pastor, F. M. Rogers, un- 
veiled a picture of the church house the out- 
lines of which were but dimly visible through 
305 notes in denominations varying from $5 
to $500. The notes were one by one removed 


and assumed by individual members. 


Euclid Avenue Church, Cleveland, Ohio, 
held a reception for its new members on 
April 22. Since September 1, 114 new mem- 
bers have been received, thirty-one being by 


confession. On the occasion of a recent bap- 
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A Great Sou!l-Winning Campaign for the 
Summer Months. Indoors or outdoors 
The Christian Lantern Slide & Lectuee Bureau 
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WHEN THE MIDNIGHT CHOO-CHOO 
Leaves For Alabam; I Want to Be in Dixie; 
100 other popular songs, with music; post- 
paid, 10 cents. Address, BOND MUSIC CO. 
1 Bond Street, Boston, Mass. Your money 
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tismal the H. Goldner, 
had the unique experience of baptizing two 


service, pastor, J 


men, one a Jew and the other a Roman 
Catholic Euclid Avenue Church will cele 
brate its seventieth anniversary in October. 
A week’s program is being planned. Anni 


versary aims have been adopted as follows: 
A resident membership of 800 in the church; 
of 100 ir an 
average attendance of 500 in Sunday-school. 


an attendance prayer-meeting ; 


Dr, Peter Ainslie, of Temple Seminary, 


“We 


Baltimore, writes as follows: are com- 
ing to the close of our ninth session at Sem- 
ipary House and it alWays means several 
; young women who have had training in the 
Scriptures and in practical church work 
who are ready to take up positions as pas 


toral helpers. Many of these young women 


A are in a position to render the very best ser 
vice. They are ready to take up any work 
that falls to them. If there are pastors look- 


ing for such help or churches desiring such 


workers, I shall be glad to put them in cor- 
respondence with some of these young wom- 
en.’ 

During the Western Pennsylvania Mission- 
iry Convention, which met at Bethany, 
\W Va April 8 to 10, there was held at the 

llege a very tender service. The unveiling 
of a portrait of the late Mr. T. W. Phillips 
occurred in the class room occupied by the 
l‘hillips professor, and the room was form 
ally et apart to the object for which the 
foundation was made Mrs. Phillips, who 
presented the picture to the room, was pres 
ent with many other delegates of the con 
vel Prof W. B. Taylor pronounced the 
i ition, A. P. Finley presided and un 
ve the picture Ek. H. Wray, a member 
of the senior class, accepted the gift on the 

irt of the students, and Pres. T. E. Cramb 
lett made an address. J. J. Morgan closed 
the service with a prayer. On the following 
Friday evening, Mrs. Phillips had an oppor 
tunity of meeting all the students enrolled 
in the department at ti mune of Prof. A. P 
Fink 


United Missionary Campaign 


Concerning the United Campaign of the 
Churches, which is now being much talked 
of throughout the country, it is reported 
that the following features of the cam 


paign have been approved: 





l The campaign is in the interests of 
all the missionary work of the church and 
aims at the enlistment of the entire mem 
bership of the church. 

2 A nation-wide simultaneous canvas 
for home and foreign missions in Marelh, 
1914, on the part of as many churches 
and denominations as can be led to undet 
take it at that time 

3. To prepare the churches of the whole 
country for such a canvass, missionary 
conventions or conferences will be held 
throughout the United States, at as many 

as possible of the cities and towns of 5,000 
population or over There are about 1,250 
such centers. As these conventions and con 
ferences will need to be held between Sep 
tember 15 and February 15, it will require 
iwent or more teams of speakers, hold- 
ing conferences in as many cities or towns 
simultaneously, to cover the territory. At 
the request of the United Campaign Com- 
mittee, the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
has consented to undertake the organiza- 
tion and general direction of these conven- 
tions aml conferences The leaders in the 
campaign will be divided into teams of 
four to six men each, each team cultivating 
a designated area rhe conventions and 
conferences will begin with an evening ses- 


sion and continue through the following day. 


j Widespread deputation work by vol- 
unteer speakers, with the aim of bringing 
the inspiration and message of this united 
campaign to every commun ty and every 

) he setting aside of the second Sun 
day of February as Missionary Dav—for a 
nation-wide exchange of pulpits and for 
special missionary features in all depart 
ments of church life. 

6 \ special department of the cam- 
paign to be in behalf of the colored churches 
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of America. 
7. Special conferences for pastors, where 
they may study together the  mis- 
sionary operations of the whole church and 


the unique relation of the pastor to the 
world-wide extension of the kingdom of 
Christ. : 

8. The widest possible use of carefully 


selected and 
literature. 
%. A still larger and* more general as- 
sistance of the public press in securing re- 
ligious and missionary news and in inter- 


specially prepared missionary 


preting the spirit of Christianity as the 
spirit of individual and universal service 
and helpfulness, 


10. 


vear only, 


This united campaign is not for this 
but to a comprehensive 
and sustained effort, with such developments 
may prove necessary, to lead the whole 
church into the discharge of its total mis- 
sionary duty, in this crisis hour of national 
and world history.” 


be 


ll. The campaign aims not only at se- 
curing larger missionary contributions, but 
at the development of the latent spiritual 


resources of the church. Prayer, persona) 
ible study, personal service and steward- 
ship will all be emphasized in their rela- 
tion to Christian efficiency. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 


Sedalia, Mo., A. W 
Frank, pastor Liberty, Mo., 


Kokendoffer, pastor ; 


Graham church, 


preaching; seven; continuing. 
Wymore, Nebr.; H. O. Pritchard, pastor 
Bethany; Nebr., preaching; continuing. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Fife brothers, evangel- 


ists; 170; following Billy Sunday meetings; 
continuing 

Los Angeles, Cal., O. V. Wilkinson, pas- 
tor; C. R. L. Vawter, evangelist; seventy- 
four: continuing. 


Athens, W. Va.; H. D. Coffey and C. E. 
MeVay, evangelists: sixty-six: 


RESIGNATIONS. 


closed. 


(,eorge Avdelott, Muskogee, Okla. will 
enter Chautauqua field. 

Milo Smith, Peru, Ind. 

S. G. Rothermel, Coldwater, Mich. 

B. B. Tyler, South Broadway, Denver, 
Colo. 

H. C. Bobbitt, Rock Mount, N. C. 

J. J. Ramsey, Shawnee, Okla. 


CALLS. 


\. O. Kuhn, Salina, Kans., to Mound City, 


Mo. Accepts. 

A. B. Cornell, Prairie City, Towa, to Van 
Wert, Iowa. Accepts. 

H. N. Van Voorhis, to Vermilion, Ohio. 
Accepts 

J. D. Powell, Huntsville, Mo., to Madison, 
Mo. Accepts. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

Jefferson City, Mo., A. R. Liverett, 
tor; eight in part two Sundays. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., G. W. Kneffer. pastor ; 


forty recent weeks 


pas- 
in 


Easter Offering Hindered 


The wide-spread floods and storms that 
were prevailing throughout the country at 
Kuster time have hindered and delayed our 
Easter offering. We are greatly encouraged, 
however, by the daily evidence our mails are 


bringing of the love and loyalty of the 
brotherhood toward this benevolent enter- 


prise, This eause is deeply entrenched in the 
aflections of our people and it is daily be- 
coming more appreciated. If our schools that 
did not take the offering at Easter time will 
an offering the Association will 
be able to report its largest Easter offering 
and will be enabled to adequately care for 
the many dependent under its care. 
rriends, this appeal is the appeal of our in 
digent, aged brethren and sisters, of depend- 


ke now 


ones 


ent, widowed mothers, of parentless little 
ones and of destitute sick—and it is the ap- 
peal of our Compassionate Lord. Will not 
our schools make their response tnanimous 
in His name Take an offering next 
Lerd’s Day in your school and send to The 
National Benevolent Association, 2955 N. 
Kvelid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretaries: Jas. H. Mohorter, Mrs. J. K. 


Hansbrough, Garrigues, 
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All Your Favorite Hymns 
1c HYMNS 


HALLOWED sew ano ou 


Edited by IRA ALLAN SANKEY, 

G. Winthrop Chairman Gipsy Smith 
Meetings, St. “When the meet 
ings were held was very 
thusiastic because young fouad 
in this book familiar and 
associated with experiences in 
their lives.” 

Examine a copy, and 
calling your attention to 

(Returnable if 
Price $25.00 per 100, not prepaid; 35c per copy postpaid. 


THE BIGLOW&MAIN CO. SEW fonk 


* NEW YORK 


Lewis, 
Paul, says: 
here the singing 
both old and 
hymns that were 
the very best 


you will thank us for 
the book. 


desired, ) 
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Birt icp ft you aay 
WE BEAD Srincci''tn' xo’ current’ 
city press of America rertaining 
particular interest to you. 
NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 

- which would inform you ex- 
clusively of where you can secure new business, an 
order or a contract; where a new store has bees 
started, a new firm incorporated or a contraet is te 
be let. A daily press clipping service means more 
business 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Booklet 





THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CO 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicage, U. S. A 


PORTABLE STOVE 


Combined Cooking and Heating. 















rhe Portable St will boil, bake, fry, roast—cook 
anything Ideal for quick meals, washing, ironing, 
hot water, canning fruit, camping, Summer or Winter 
stove. Oil automatically 
turned into gas furnishes 
a steary intense heat 
ssed into radiator Y 
listributed throughout the 
room; or condensed under 
cooking vessels 
the heat is ab- 
sorbed by art- 
icles being 
cooked. Heat 
nder control 
Not Dangerous 3 
Like Gasolene. ST er 
No valves, no TRAP 
wicks—nothing AUTOMATIC FEED. 
o clog, close 
oo or get out of order Heats rooms—slow fire or 
fast fire. No flues or chimneys. Light—pick it up, 
set it anywhere. Many Thousands of the Portable Oil 


world, 


Gas Stoves sent to families in all parts of the 
con- 


Men and women enthusiastic over its comfort, 
venience and economy. 

WHAT USERS SAY. “It is so convenient and 
economical.” Rev. P. V. Hawkins, Ohio. “It is 
clean, convenient, no trouble, burns steadily; perfect 


baking Henry Schilling, Il. “For Baking it has 
no equal.” V. E. Bostwick, 0. “Bakes pies, cakes, 
bread: never saw nicer baking done,”’ Mrs. O. Thomp- 
son, O. “Never cooked meals so quickly and easy, 
James Newark, Mich. “Baked, cooked, washed, iron- 
ed—can do anything my range does,” Mrs. M. fa 
King, Ky. “Cooked for a family of 6 for 5 days 
with 3 quarts of oil; they are great time and fuel 


when the 


savers,” H. M. Irey, kk. “Heated a room 
temperature was 10 degrees below zero with one rad- 
iator.” Wm. Baering, Ind. “With the radiator it 


300 arms up our dining room,” J. F. Lisson, Calif. 
“We on amen it to heat our office,” McPherson Co, 
R. I “Only used a half a gallon of oil last week 
cooking, baking and ironing,” E. N. Helwig, Ont. 
CAN YOU DO WITHOUT the Portable Gas Stove? 


trouble, annoyance, expense, drud- 


for 


‘ ime anxiety, 
ae fuel bills, Get rid of kindling, coal, wood, dirt, 
ashes—all the nuisance. ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 
Practical invention, Simple, durable. Last for years. 
PRICE IS LOW $3.25 and up; any number of 
burners. Give it a trial. Not sold in stores. Send u@ 
money. Write today for full description. 





MAKE MONEY 


AGENTS 


Quick, Easy, Sure. 
Show Stove MAKING GAS—people stop, look, ex- 
cited—want it—buy. B. L. Huested, Mich. “Was out 
ne day, sold 11 stoves.” W. E. Baird, S. C. “You 
have the best stove on market; sold 9 in 2 “hours; 
1 do not fear competition.” (first ordered 1—200 
since) Chas. P. Schroeder, Conn., bought 40 stoves 
on order Head & Frazer, Tex., write, “Sell like 
hot cakes; sold 50 stoves in our town.” J. W. Hunter, 
Ala secured 1 tested it—ordered 100 since. J. WG. 
R. Gauthreaux, La., ordered 1; 155 since. So they go. 
These men make money. You have the same chance. 
You should make from $10 to $15 a day. Write for 


lling plan. Do it today. Send no money. 





Caspar C(, 





The World Mfg. Co., 2009 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 








